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Civilization develops only where 
considerable numbers of men work 
together for common ends. Such 
unity is brought about, not so much 
by community of bare ideas as by 
community of the feelmgs by which 
ideas are “emotionalized” and 
become beliefs and motives. 
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The Social Worker’s Responsibility Toward 
A Changing Social Order 


Linton B. Swift 


N this discussion let us take it for granted 

that a new social order is on the way. 
This does not mean that such a new social 
order is necessarily implicit in the “ New 
Deal,” which is now so much a subject of 
controversy. It does not mean that we have 
in mind any particular form of social order, 
which is to be forced upon us or which be- 
cause of the intensity of our convictions we 
desire to force upon others. It does not 
mean that we shall like these changes when 
they come, or even that we shall recognize 
them as constituting a new social order. 

The assumption that a new social order 
is coming merely means that, if we have any 
historical sense at all, we realize that human 
institutions themselves have always been 
undergoing a process of change. At any 
given stage in history, human institutions 
have constituted a relatively new social order 
as compared with the past, and a newer 
social order has been on the way. That new 
social order may not always have brought 
social progress; where it has, it has been 
partly because of values in the old order that 
served as sources for the new; where it has 
not, it may have been partly because such 
values in the old order were disregarded or 
were non-existent. But I am one of those 
who believe that the whole process of change 
through the centuries has brought real ad- 
vances toward the well-being of the common 
man. 
. Broadly speaking, two kinds of change 
have entered into this process—change 
through growth or evolution, and change 
through revolution. I frankly prefer change 
through evolution to change through revo- 
lution, not merely because it is the more 
comfortable and less dangerous process, but 
because I believe that it is the more natural 





and the more productive of lasting results. 
Evolution builds upon a foundation; revolu- 
tion is too likely to build upon the sand. 

Change through growth we see constantly 
going on about us. The individual human 
being, in his evolution from the womb 
through infancy and adolescence into ma- 
turity and old age, undergoes a constant 
process of change, not merely in form and 
size and maturity but also in substance. 
Broadly speaking, as it is with human beings 
so is it with institutions. When the process 
of change stops, arteriosclerosis sets in, the 
substances of the body crystallize and the 
functions become atrophied, and death is the 
inevitable * result. There are many who 
vainly seek some miraculous formula that 
will suddenly transform the aged into new 
and youthful human beings, but my guess is 
that if we are to achieve anything like ever- 
lasting youth we must find some way of 
assuring the continuance of these processes 
of change. The more we know about them, 
and the more we can direct them, the more 
able shall we be to achieve a continuance of 
satisfying life. 

This is change through evolution. But 
perhaps here someone will remind me that 
change in nature is not always gradual, as 
evidenced by the apparently sudden trans- 
formation of the caterpillar into the butter- 
fly. That, I imagine, is the sort of change 
that many of us would like to see in our 
social order. We have a vision of a butter- 
fly with resplendent wings emerging from 
the present rather unattractive cocoon. But 
I shall remind this imaginary heckler that 
within the cocoon the caterpillar was long in 
process of transformation into the butterfly, 
and that the emergence of the new and splen- 
did creature is not revolution, but merely an 
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incident in a slow transformation. What 
many people—and all of us to some extent— 
would like to see is the emergence of a brand 
new social order without these slow and 
sometimes disagreeable processes of change. 

But others, far from being eager for the 
emergence of the butterfly, will exclaim— 
“See how comfortable the caterpillar is 
within the cocoon! And what a wonderful 
structure he has slowly and patiently built 
up around him! Of course it is torn in a 
few places, and it’s a little dirty inside, but 
how beautiful it looks from the outside! It’s 
the culmination of a lifetime of labor, and 
we must keep caterpillar and cocoon just as 
they are!” Such people must be reminded 
that the only way that the caterpillar can be 
kept from changing into a butterfly is by 
pickling it in brine or killing it. 

But I am perfectly willing to admit that if 
or when my body and my faculties have 
become atrophied—whether through old age, 
or because I have failed to exercise them, or 
because through prejudice or otherwise I 
have refused to give them the nourishment 
that would maintain them—I shall then be 
as eager as the next person for the elixir 
which will transform me into a new being. 
Carrying the simile further, our question 
may be whether at any given time the form 
and substance of our social order has be- 
come so crystallized that only revolution 
rather than evolution is the answer. 

At any rate, I am taking it for granted 
that our social order of tomorrow will be 
different from our social order of today, and 
that we all as social workers and as citizens 
carry a direct responsibility for participation 
in the process of change. Our question is: 
“What is the nature of that responsibility, 
and what is our peculiar function as social 
workers in discharging it?” The answers 
to these questions may never be completely 
clear and I hope that we shall always have 
differences of opinion upon them, but they 
depend upon a number of elements to which 
we seldom give the thought that they re- 
quire. Our course of action in such matters, 
as in many of the things that mean the most 
to us, is too frequently governed by our 
emotions and our prejudices rather than by 
thought. 

Here are some of the elements which I 
think we need to analyze in any thoughtful 
consideration of the social worker’s respon- 
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sibility toward changes in the social order. 
First, our purposes as social workers; - 
second, our loyalties as social workers; and 
third, the nature and extent of our compe- 
tence and of our obligations both as social 
workers and as citizens. 


SOCIAL work as a whole covers so many 
fields that I shall not attempt here to define 
its general purpose, for the statement of any 
such general objective as “the good life” 
or “community well-being” merely begs 
the question. I shall only refer briefly, for 
purposes of illustration, to the three prin- 
cipal fields of social work—social case work, 
group work, and health work. 

Social case work itself in its various mani- 
festations is concerned primarily with the 
development of the individual’s capacity to 
lead a satisfying and socially useful life. To 
paraphrase Miss Richmond, this involves 
adjustments between the individual and his 
environment. If the social case worker were 
interested only in assisting the individual to 
make adjustments to his environment, 
accepting the status quo as far as external 
conditions are concerned, then the only in- 
terest of social case work in social conditions 
would be an understanding of their effects 
upon the individual, but this would mean an 
attempt to fit the individual into a sort of 
Procrustean bed of already existing circum- 
stances. It would not only result in ineffec- 
tive case work, but would brand the case 
worker as a reactionary influence in the 
acceptance of things as they are. The phrase 
“adjustments between the individual and his 
environment ” obviously implies the neces- 


sity of adjustments both in the environment . 


and in the individual. 

Obviously, the primary purpose of social 
case work is the increase of the individual’s 
own capacity to create or to master his own 
environment; but where the social case 


P worker finds environmental conditions that 


, 


are completely beyond the control of the 
individual, but which may nullify his capacity 
for any social adjustment, then the social 
case worker has an unescapable responsi- 
bility for the stimulation of social action.” 
He is likely to perceive this more clearly if 
he thinks of his clients not merely as sepa- 
rate individuals but as a group, analyzing 
their needs and the environmental condi- 
tions over which they as individuals and as 
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a group can have no control. So I say that 
the purpose of social case work must be: 


, first, assisting the individual in the develop- 


ment of his own capacity for social adjust- 
ment; and second, stimulating social action 
upon conditions beyond the individual’s con- 


‘trol which hamper or nullify his capacities. 


Much the same thing is true of group 
work, in which I include leisure time, recre- 
ational, and educational activities. If social 
conditions are such that a large proportion 
of the population have neither adequate 
leisure time nor the means or facilities to 
make use of such leisure as they possess, 
those of us who are engaged in group work 
cannot by the very nature of our jobs con- 


*tent ourselves with an acceptance of con- 


ditions as they are. And in the health fields, 
neither medicine nor public health stops 
with the treatment of disease; one is in- 
evitably led on, not merely into measures of 
sanitation but into social and economic con- 
ditions that may be the ultimate causes of ill 
health. 

So in all the fields of social work, I think 
that the social worker who considers his re- 
sponsibility limited purely to his practice as 
a technician is stopping far short of the true 
content of his job. This seems to me par- 
ticularly clear when we analyze the nature 
and extent of his loyalties, which broaden 
the nature of his responsibilities even beyond 
the scope I have just indicated. 


TO what or to whom do you as a social 
worker feel the greatest sense of loyalty? 
The trouble is that we rarely stop to analyze 
these loyalties, which are numerous and 
sometimes conflicting and which actuate us 
in different ways at different times, because 
we may not be conscious of them. It may 
seem like a truism to say that our first or 
our primary loyalty should be to our 
clients—to those whose needs are the basis 
for our professional existence, and whose 
interests should be our primary concern. 
For social work as a whole, those whom we 
serve are for the most part the socially and 
economically handicapped. 

But there is, of course, another group to 
whom we owe a real sense of loyalty—our 
employers, including not only boards of di- 
rectors or government officials, but all who 
support our work—whether they be private 
contributors or tax payers. A large part of 
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our conflict of loyalties as social workers 
arises from the conflict of interests between 
our clientele and this supporting group. In 
general, the first is a group of the “have 
nots”’ as far as wealth is concerned; the 
second is composed of the “haves,” whose 
agents we are in ministering to the others. 
This is true particularly of private philan- 
thropy, but it applies also in public social 
work to the extent to which government is 
influenced by economic power or even by the 
desires of tax payers. If the cleavage in 
interest between these two groups in social 
work is allowed to become too pronounced, 
many a social worker will find his conflicting 
loyalties so great that he will have to choose 
between them. There are certair’ alterna- 
tives to which I shall refer in a moment, 
which may be ineffective or with which we 
may be too late, but which I believe are well 
worth our experimentation. 

But in addition to these groups I am sure 
that we all feel a distinct sense of loyalty to | 
our profession, with all that this means in 
terms of professional purposes and stand- 
ards, personal relationships, and so on. The 
distinctive thing about this group is that it 
does not exist of and for itself; its reason for 
existence lies largely in the needs and de- 
sires of the other two. And finally, we have 
our loyalty to ourselves. To a few this may 
mean nothing more than loyalty to material 
self-interest ; to most of us it means a loyalty 
to one’s own convictions; others may call it, 
in the last analysis, a loyalty to God; but 
many, I am afraid, have a rare ability to 
interpret the three as meaning the same 
thing. 

So here we have four, among many, of 
the loyalties that influence social workers: 
loyalty to our clients, loyalty to our em- 
ployers, loyalty to our professional group, 
and loyalty to our own convictions. Con- 
flicts may arise as between any two or all of 
them. In such a conflict, which means the 
most to us and which should prevail? My 
own natural first inclination is to say “ our 
loyalty to our clients,” not only as the group 
whom we serve, but as the group having the 
greatest need of that loyalty. But, on second 
thought, we realize that in much the same 
sense we also serve those who support us to 
the extent to which we are their channel for 
social self-expression, community under- 
standing, and relationship with other groups. 
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Which leads me to the feeling that, to the 
extent to which serious conflicts in interest 
develop between those whom we serve and 
those for whom we act, we as social workers 
may be at fault in not considering the two 
as one larger group, to whom a composite 
loyalty is due and toward whom we have a 
responsibility for developing a_ greater 
intimacy of contact and of understanding 
than we have attempted in the past. 

By this | do not mean merely the inter- 
pretation by us of the needs of clients to 
boards of directors or to contributors. Valu- 
able as this is, it is only second-hand, with 
little of intimacy about it and little value in 
the development of any real mutual under-. 
standing. Nor do I mean only the things 
that a volunteer can do, nor carefully staged 
contacts between clients and boards of direc- 
tors or committees; for the purpose under 
discussion these may have a greater value, 
but the participation and meeting of minds 
that may result is rather one-sided. 

What I should like to see is the develop- 
ment as rapidly as possible of procedures in 
private agencies whereby a greater partici- 
pation and control over general policies may 
be vested in a wider membership, carefully 
selected upon the basis of social interest, 
genuine understanding, and ability to par- 
ticipate. Among that membership I should 
like to see as large a proportion as possible 
of those whom we serve as clients, elected 
upon the same basis of purely personal 
qualifications as others who may not at the 
moment happen to need our professional 
service. With such a composite member- 
ship (which should include professional 
staff) in ultimate control, and with boards 
of directors chosen with still greater atten- 
tion than in the past to genuine social- 
mindedness rather than social position, influ- 
ence, and wealth, not only may some of our 
conflicts in loyalties be gradually resolved, 
but we might have an actual channel for that 
development of social understanding which 
is the greatest challenge to us as social 
workers today. 


SO much for our purposes and our loyalties. 
What of our competence as social workers 
and as citizens for the discharge of our 
larger social responsibilities? I strongly 
disagree with those who hold that we should 
have nothing to say upon a large variety of 
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social questions because they are outside our 
competence as social workers. In the first 


place, what are the limitations of our pro- , 


fessional competence? Most assuredly they 
go beyond the mere practice of our profes- 
sional techniques, for social work is not 
done in a vacuum. Professional competence 


unquestionably includes analysis of data, 


secured through professional observation, 
not only as a basis for further development 
Jot professional practice but also as a basis 
for social understanding. Professional com- 
petence still further includes the formulation 
and support of measures directly related to 


the substance or the structure of our work.” 


There are many illustrations of this, such as 
public health measures, programs for the 
administration of relief, and so on. There 
is such a vague dividing line between such 
measures and others involving technical 
knowledge in other fields, that the limits of 
our professional competence in these matters 
are hard to define. 

It is here, however, that our responsibili- 
ties as citizens begin. The contention that 
social workers should not express them- 
selves on matters outside their technical pro- 
fessional competence, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, would apply to many “other 
groups which constitute a large proportion 
of the population. Ministers would have 
nothing to say upon social questions that did 
not directly involve religion, and doctors 
would have no social responsibilities beyond 
those involved in medicine, and so on 
through a long list—except, perhaps, for 
business men who may express themselves 
on anything, and for lawyers, who because 
of their unduly great participation in legis- 
lation might be left to run our country for us. 

No, a social worker in becoming such does 
not cease to be a citizen. But I believe that 
as a social worker he should express himself 
publicly only upon those things in which he 
is competent as a social worker; as a citizen, 
he should express himself publicly only upon 
those things as to which he first makes him- 
self competent in knowledge and under- 
standing as a citizen; and finally, both as 
social worker and citizen, he should seek to 
conserve that peculiar social usefulness 
which his philosophy and his position as a 
social worker gives him. That usefulness 
lies in the development of greater social 
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understanding which I have referred to as 
the greatest challenge to social work today. 

This challenge is somewhat different from 
that which was posed to us by Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck in a speech at the National Con- 
ference in Kansas City, published in the 
June Mid-Monthly Survey. With much 
that she said in that able speech I am in 
agreement, but | have several serious ques- 
tions about her conclusions, although I 
assuredly do not question the right of any 
social worker who agrees with her to take 
the course of action she advocates. Miss 
Van Kleeck refers to the fact that social 
workers are drawn into the maneuvers to 
maintain (or to change) status and power in 
the three-cornered conflict between those 
who control the economic system, those who 
do not, and government which she declares 
“has always most closely identified itself 
with property rights.” She advocates that 
social workers associate themselves more 
closely with workers’ groups in order that 
they may find “that vitality to social pur- 
pose which comes out of the genuine experi- 
ence of life of the under-privileged.” 

In discussing our illusions concerning 
government, she holds the theory “that 
government essentially is dominated by the 
strongest economic power and becomes the 
instrument to serve the purposes of the 
groups possessing that power.’ She there- 
fore attacks as an illusion the theory that 
government “in a democracy can be 
brought, by a majority vote, to decide be- 
tween those conflicts and compel standards 
and policies which are in the public interest.” 
She challenges social workers to “ reach our 
own clear decisions as to whether capitalism, 
private ownership, and profit-making are to 
be retained.” Although she does not say 
this in so many words, the whole import of 
her challenge is that social workers should 
publicly align themselves with those who de- 
mand a complete change in our govern- 
mental as well as our social and economic 
system, becoming open participants in a 
class conflict. 

The time may come when many social 
workers must make such a choice but, as 
realists, let us recognize that under existing 
circumstances those who make the choice 
must generally cease to be social workers 
and become something else, at least for the 
time being. 
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In the first place, the chances are that 
their employment as social workers would 
very quickly cease. Their position and their 
activities become inconsistent with the gov- 
ernmental and social system which employs 
them, since they are advocating its destruc- 
tion. Let us hope, however, that the fear 
of losing a job alone would not actuate any 
of us, whether or not a means of livelihood 
were available in adopting a new role, but 
that any hesitancies which we may have 
would be based upon more fundamental 
considerations. 

It seems to me that a more fundamental 
consideration lies in the fact that joining in 
a conflict for the purpose of forcing our con- 
ceptions upon others is inconsistent with 
social work method and philosophy, which 
to me is based upon development of social 
understanding, upon integration rather than 
disintegration, and upon the conception of 
change through growth rather than change 
through destruction. But with these con- 
ceptions of the function of the social worker, 
let me add—and I cannot emphasize this too 
strongly—that advocating or joining in a 
struggle to force upon society the mainte- , 
nance of a social status quo is even more 
inconsistent with the social work -role than 
the attempt to force a new system. 

One of the greatest difficulties faced by 
the social worker—or at least by the social 
case worker—lies in mastering a natural 
human desire to force his ideas and convic- 
tions upon others, as distinguished from 
helping them to acquire better understand- 
ing and new motivations. 

To the social case worker there is rarely 
but one “right way ” to which others must 
be made to conform; his role is rather to 
help others to find the right way themselves. 
This is our role not only in our relation to 
those whom we serve as clients, but also in 
our relation to those whom we serve as chan- 
nels for a deeper social understanding. 

The social worker’s difficulty lies in being 
sure that in such questions as we are dis- 
cussing, there is a “ right way ” and, grant- 
ing that he has found it, that he has done all 
he could to help other people find it for 
themselves through a better understanding 
of the issues involved, before he abandons 
his existing réle and joins those who are 
struggling to force a particular conception 
upon society. 
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This does not mean that such a decision 
need never be made. But I believe that it 
should be conditioned upon or preceded by 
many other things, which | shall try finally 
to summarize. 

(1) I believe that social workers should 
consider that their first or primary loyalty 
is to the people whom they serve, not merely 
as individual clients but as a group with 


» common problems, many of which they as 


individuals or as a group are unable to solve 
alone. This loyalty to those whom we serve 
is the central thread of a loyalty also to 
those who employ or support us, and whom 
we also serve in the sense of assisting them 
to achieve deeper social understanding. 

(2) Our responsibility toward both these 
groups therefore goes far beyond the prac- 
tice of the techniques of our profession; as 
part and parcel of that responsibility we 
have the interpretation to one group of the 


* needs and desires of the other with all their 


social implications, and the integration of 
the two groups to the greatest degree which 
may be possible. 

_(3) Beyond this task of interpretation of 
needs and problems, we as social workers 
have an unquestionable responsibility for 
developing or advocating social measures 
that deal directly with the substance or the 
structure of social work. 

(4) As for measures that go beyond this 
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category, we have a responsibility for de- 
veloping competency as citizens to partici- 
pate in their development, preserving as long 
as possible the peculiar contribution that the 
role of social worker may lend to our role 
as citizens. 

(5) To the extent to which these meas- 
ures envisage changes in the social order we 
should never allow ourselves to be placed in 
the position of accepting the present order 
as final, but should see a changing social 
order as an inevitable process of growth. 

(6) As to such changes, it is our primary 
responsibility as social workers to assist all 
the groups to which I have referred toward 
a better understanding of each other, of 
things as they are, and of the future implica- 
tions of present conditions. This involves 
not merely a continued “ bearing witness ” 
as to facts, but greater courage in the inter- 
pretation of their implications. 

(7) After all these things have been thor- 
oughly tried and have failed, so that it is 
evident that one or more of the groups whom 
we serve cannot go along with ‘us in our 
convictions, then perhaps we have reached 
a point where we shall have to decide upon 
a different rdle for ourselves. Then we may 
abandon the task of serving and interpreting 
and integrating; then we may openly enter 
upon a struggle to force our particular con- 
victions upon society. 


Where the Changes in Social Case Work Have Brought Us 


Antoinette Cannon 


AN, we must admit, is a contrary 

creature, so that the world is full of 
the noise of his opposed impulses loudly re- 
proaching one another for existing. The 
history of social work could be traced on the 
changes due to conflicts between certain of 
these human impulses. 

The tendency to be categorical and or- 
derly, for example, is constantly found 
exerting itself as a corrective to the emo- 
tions and hungers which seem to be man’s 
primary driving force. The human being 
wants to live, to know, to be excited and 
active, to rest and have comfort, to be 
accepted; and, in spite of competition, he 
wants these satisfactions not only for him- 
self but for others. Not for all others, per- 


haps, nor for all equally; his rivalries and 
loyalties intensify each other. But he wants 
the behavior of others to be acceptable to 
him. He devises ways of fulfilling these 
desires, and in the course of time systems, 
institutions, and divisions of labor grow up, 
showing that the tendency to orderly action 
is at work. 

Our social case work first takes form in 
nineteenth century England in connection 
with one of these systems, organized relief. ° 
Wickedness and want seem always to have 
been associated in the folk mind. There was 
the beginning of a standard of community 
life. The unfortunate was not to starve if 
there was food to spare. But suppose 
poverty were the result of laziness? Be- 
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sides, with relief, the rewards of idleness 
might be greater than the pay for honest 
labor, and so the system threatened to breed 
paupers. 

It would be interesting to stop here to 
think of the relation of the economic theory 
of the time—laissez faire at its height—and 
of the industrial and commercial basis of 
that society, to the measures taken to pre- 
vent the growth of pauperism. We have 
always been prone to lock the stable door 
after the horse is stolen. Would some curb 
upon competition in the market, some 
speedier growth of a group-sense have 
accomplished what work tests and the 
applied principle of “less eligibility” could 
not? If the mind of some leader had run 
in that direction, would we have the maldis- 
tribution we have today? A futile specu- 
lation, but one that suggests the argument 
of the socialist at all times for attack by gen- 
eral and not by particular means, and for 
prevention, not alleviation of poverty. 

As it was, poverty and pauperism were 
unchecked by the working of the poor law. 
To the philanthropists of the time, about 
1840-1900, a more discriminating, more 
particular treatment of the person in need 
seemed the great reform, together with the 
“organization of charity” to prevent 
thoughtless giving. So the individual came 


_ to be studied as a case of dependency, and 


social case work began its gradual develop- 
ment. As the tendency to be orderly 
counteracts the chaos of individual compe- 
tition, so the recognition of the individual 
within the class counteracts the effect of 
orderly classification, preserving the value 
of individuality and raising it to a levei of 
group consciousness, through expression. 
Study of the person in need revealed him 
not only economically dependent but inter- 
active with the whole circle of his environ- 
ment. Interest shifted from pauperism to 
“adjustment.” The organization of charity 
was no longer the main purpose of the 
charity organization society. In 1907 and 
years following, the great reform was to get 
away from relief, because so much was 
being learned that was applicable to people 
in general that the common way of thinking 
of the dependent as in a group apart came 
to seem to the social case worker a great 
social fallacy. Adequate relief was another 
revolutionary idea, not inconsistent with the 
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move to include dependents within society. 
It was the reaction from the old attempts to 
encourage independence by making depend- 
ency as miserable as possible. 

The influence of the “new psychology ” 
during the past twenty-five years is too 
familiar to us all to warrant discussion here 
as history. It gave a powerful impetus to 
the case method of study, building under it - 
the knowledge, the theory, and much of the 
speculation of the various psychological and ° 
psychiatric schools of thought. More than 
that, it strengthened the individualistic - 
philosophy of social case work, for psychol- 
ogy had taken the part of the individual 
against the mores, and perhaps it was high” 
time it did. ' 

The long childhood of the human being 
gives every man a period of dependéncy 
during which he is plastic to the pressure of~ 
custom accumulated through countless gen- 
erations of struggle, superstition, and, , 
rationalization. Honor rewards conform- 
ity; differences bring the punishment of 
being outcast. When the expanding per- 
sonality meets these restraints, conflicts 
occur which result in all kinds of warpings, 
confusions, denials, and escapes. Many 
never achieve the balance between self and 
society which we call “freedom” or “ma- .- 
turity.” Thus dependency in the psycho- 
logical sense is a problem deep-set in human 
nature; it does not originate in poverty but 
is much complicated by it. Charity gives 
the community special power over the re- 
cipient, and the dependent poor are in a 
position of perpetual immaturity. Social 
case work found in the psychoanalytic 
philosophy and in the so-called “ passive ” 
or “dynamic” technique of interviewing a 
means of lessening for a time the social 
pressures upon the individual and releasing 
the pent-up personal energies. 

In the midst of experimentation with the 
techniques of the psychological school, 
social case work met in 1929 the swing in 
thought to economics and politics to which 
the present depression was the impetus. 
The outer world was suddenly too much for 
man and he reacted as always with the im- 
pulse to control it by breaking it up, by» 
being more orderly, by planning. All the 
recent Russian experience took on new im- 
portance, and concerted action to change the_ 
social environment became the point about 
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which controversy centered. And as among 
social workers exponents of psychiatric 
theory had appeared, so there arose ex- 
ponents of radical sociology, to say that 
individuals ought not to be and could not be 
made to accept an intolerable social environ- 
ment, and that social work ought to ally 
itself with reform in politics and industry. 

Dr. Frankwood Williams has expressed 
this point of view with clarity, and his ex- 
pression is especially interesting because of 
his previous contribution to individualistic 
psychology. Dr. Williams says that the 
Russians in suppressing exploitation have 
laid the foundation for better mental hygiene 
and made individual freedom possible. Both 
psychoanalysis and communism, it would 
seem, counteract certain poisons in the social 
atmosphere, but psychoanalysis is like the 
oxygen chamber into which the stricken 
person is put, whereas communism is like 
the abatement of the smoke nuisance in a 
city, by which all citizens breathe a purer 
air. 

At the same time that these currents of 
thought converge upon social case work, a 
number of concrete demands are made upon 
it. Just as it is getting away from preoccu- 
pation with material dependency and finding 
more opportunity through child guidance, 
school, court, and hospital alliances, to apply 
‘ its findings to personality problems regard- 
less of status, a failure of industry throws 
great numbers upon the community for sup- 
port and relief becomes necessary on a scale 
hitherto unknown. The old need for indi- 
vidualized treatment of the dependent is 
renewed and with new reasons. Whatever 
the argument for prevention, remedial action 
is necessary; those who most desire to 
change the political system most loudly insist 
that it must care for its victims. Relief 
must be given, and all the difficulties of the 
person in relation to society which relief 
discloses, creates, and fosters are apparent 
as never before, so that if we had no social 
case work we should have to invent it now 
to deal with them. 

No longer in the mind of the social case 
worker is poverty a sort of moral failure or 
even a disease of personality; it is a dis- 
crepancy between individual capacity and 
environmental demand upon it. No longer 
is rehabilitation of the dependent the social 
case worker’s concept of cure, but rather the 
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restoration of balance by strengthening en- 
vironmental support on the one hand and 
releasing resident energies in the individual 
on the other. 


THIS is the point at which social case 
work finds itself today. How is it using the 
acquisition of the past years to meet the 
present need? Any answer to this question 
can be only tentative, representing the im- 
pressions of one mind. The suggestions 
offered here are the result of the reading of 
a number of records during the past sum- 
mer, and of the discussion of case problems 
with social case workers from both public 
and private agencies of several parts of the 
country. The central thought is of the rela- 
tion of individual treatment to relief. ° 

}y individual treatment, for the purposes 
of this paper, I mean what the social case 
worker does to iree the individual from * 
social pressures and enable him to be him- 
self. By relief | mean the distribution to 
individuals with sub-standard income of a 
share of the community’s surplus resources. 

It is evident that the two are separable in 
practice and at the two ends of the pole in 
theory. Individual treatment casts aside all 
use of standards and seeks to allow free play 
to emotions and energies which conflict with 
approved forms and with each other. Relief 
uses measurements and would be helpless 
without them. (There is such a thing as 
unmeasured giving, but that is not relief.) 
Many persons can meet their needs without 
benefit of treatment, given sufficient relief; 
many others need no relief but do find use 
for individual treatment. 

Yet the two are also in high degree com- 
patible and complementary. We have al- 
ready noted how categorical distribution 
fails and becomes wasteful without individ- 
ualization. The usefulness of an individual- 
izing interview at application, for sifting 
purposes, has been repeatedly emphasized in 
recent discussions of relief methods. This 
requires, I think, essential therapeutic 
method. On the other hand, the social 
therapist not only treats persons who are 
receiving relief but, in actual practice, enters 
into the giving of relief. 


The mixing of relief and individual treat-- 


ment has been a subject of controversy, and 
the reason is apparent. If the therapist’s 
judgment enters into the granting and re- 
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fusing of requests for relief, social pressure 
and social standards enter into the relation- 
ship between worker and client and the 
therapeutic vacuum is vitiated. Yet experi- 
ence shows that it can be done, in many 
cases at least, provided the standard is 
accepted as a part of the external situation— 
used, that is, to its fullest extent as standard, 
and the therapist’s personal judgment 
figures as little as possible in the decision. 
The client’s freedom is preserved by recog- 
‘ nition of unalterables. 

Virginia Robinson, in A Changing Psy- 
chology in Social Case Work,’ says that 
social case work has depended too much 
upon standards, norms, and plans and is 
finding that they must be discarded. In the 
sense that this was intended, it is no doubt 
profoundly true. The individual’s strength 
is not developed by the exaction of con- 
formity, no matter how much power is added 
from without. But in another sense we can- 
“not discard standards. They have become a 
part of social environment. We may think 
of them as unreal, because they are relatively 
within man’s power to control, but altera- 
bility is relative, and for all practical pur- 
poses a standard may have to be accepted as 
much as climate, at least for a time and occa- 
sion. If one standard is destroyed, another 
will take its place. They constitute for us a 
sort of fictional reality, and acceptance of 
reality is one of the therapeutic principles 
with which social case work has armed itself. 

What does this mean in concrete case 
' treatment? I think it means that the social 
case worker during any interview maintains 
a constant mental background of the com- 
munity and agency situations against which 
this particular client stands out. The for- 
mula used repeatedly in the interview with 
the dependent client is, “ Yes, we are able to 
give you so much for such and such a need,” 
and “ No, we are not able to give you so 
much.” The statement is made plainly, in 
the fewest possible words. There is no 
argument to the effect that it is all for the 
client’s own best good, or that the client has 
been extravagant or grasping or deceitful or 
proud in asking for so much or so little. 
Budgetary standard is assumed as a real 
limitation. 

If, in the social case worker’s judgment, 
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the situation calls for more or less than the 
client has asked, she may try to let this 
appear by going over the facts with the 
client. This sometimes clarifies confused 
motives as well as imperfect understanding. 
The worker may also suggest other ways of 
meeting a need besides agency relief. She 
accepts in the end the responsibility of mak- 
ing a decision for the agency, as the client 
accepts responsibility for stating his needs. 

To give relief realistically, one must have 
certain essential facts as to the situation. 
Client and worker must accept this as a part 
of the use of standards. Observation and 
inquiry from outside sources are used as 
exactly and systematically as ever, and more 


impersonally. The client is, however, more 


than before party to the whole procedure. 
It is left to his initiative to present his situa- 
tion and ask for relief. The way in which 
this is done often reveals much of the client’s 
attitude toward life. The chief gain, how- 
ever, from such procedure seems to be that 
it leaves to the client the most active possible 
share in a transaction in which either kind- 
ness or severity might make him a passive 
recipient only. 

The use of help from other persons in 
social case treatment has undergone change 
with the changes in social work. An unfail- 
ing part of the practitioner’s routine a gen- 
eration ago, the interviewing of associates 
seemed likely to be discredited entirely at 
the peak of the psychiatric influence. It has 
resumed a place in practice, but with a dif- 
ference. It seems to be used more for 
specific purposes, and less as a routine or 
drag-net, and, like the meeting of material 
needs, it seems to follow more the lead of 
the client, and not to act as a check upon 
him. If the unemployed man asks that a 
former employer be seen, he is likely to be 
seen, and so with relatives, doctors, and 
landlords. 

All these changes are consequent to the 
recognition of responsibility as a therapeutic 
principle. This is not new thought, but new 
psychology has given us much richer con- 
cepts of responsibility than we had in the 
period when its meaning to us was wholly 
moral. 


WITH all its changes, social case work in 
dealing with dependency seems to have kept 
consistently to an assumption that there are 
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some lacks or inadequacies of individuals 
that can be made good by drawing upon 
community resources to add to the individ- 
ual’s powers or decrease the demands upon 
him. Relief is one way of doing this, and 
there are other ways of changing environ- 
ment which social case work adds to indi- 
vidual treatment by interview. Were this 
not done, any release or freedom which 
treatment could give the client might be only 
freedom to succumb to circumstances too 
hard for his powers. Any change in this 
part of social case work seems to be in the 
direction of care not to do too much or to 
give what the client cannot use. The client’s 
need often is due to youth cr to physical or 
mental incapacity. The service often is to 
give information and explanation to mem- 
bers of his group, or to community agencies 
and institutions ; sometimes it is to arrange, 
or help to arrange, a transfer of the client 
into wholly new surroundings. Like relief, 
these social services seem to be given with- 
out prejudice to individual treatment, pro- 
vided they are not used for purposes to 
which they are unsuited. 

A simple case story illustrates, I think, 
all the points made in this discussion. 


Olga, a girl of sixteen, is the client. She has a 
mother and a slightly younger brother. The father 
is dead. The family is Polish and the mother’s 
English is imperfect. The father made a good liv- 
ing in real estate, and the mother had expected him 
to leave her well provided for. After his death, a 
lawyer told her that he had debts and she must go 
to court and give an accounting for the property. 
She refused; she would not so much as understand 
what was said and written to her. The bank 
account was closed to the family. There was no 
work to be found by any member of the family. 
They applied to the police, were referred by them 
to the city’s relief bureau, and were there accepted 
and put on a standard allowance. The home relief 
visitor interviewed Olga and found her suffering 
from confusion, anxiety, and a facial paralysis. 

I will quote first from the record of the city 
relief bureau enough to show how the family’s 
need is measured and met. 

First the facts of the situation are set down, 
fully and briefly, under these headings: 


Social Service Exchange..not known 


Referred by ......... ..-police station 
(Person) interviewed....Olga X 
Address. . “ .-(one previous address is 


also given) 

Residence verification.... 

Employment....... ....dates, employer, kind of 
work, wages, and rea- 
son for quitting are 
given 

...use of wages, sale of fur- 
niture, and application 
to the police station 
for food and coal 


How managed...... 
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family burdens piling up. 
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Finances..............summary of 


resources, 
bank, insurance (a sep- 
arate heading for this), 
real estate, Post Office, 
present income 


Health . 


Standard of living.. Loeaee -kind of home, rent, fuel 
and light, equipment, 
housekeeping 

Debts . eee 

Family make- -up . Ra waenead 

Relatives . eeacace 

Religion . 

Problem. ; gamed 

al and attitude. ert ‘of mother and children 

lan ened 

Comments wee ee eeeees- investigator's recommen- 


dation is included here 


The application is accepted and relief delivered 
on the day following the investigation. 

“Saw Mrs. X and son; daughter was at school. 
Delivered food #20000001, amount $11.00; 4 coal 
and 2 surplus. Rent #30000001, amount $15.00, 
to Mrs. X.” 

Such an entry giving numbers of orders and 
their cash value, occurs bi-weekly thereafter, with 
an occasional additional note as to the health and 
finances of the family. 

Then, six months after the opening of the case, 
there is a memorandum from the visitor to the 
supervisor. 

“Olga X came to the office this morning to seek 
advice on the attached letter. The girl was 
in a highly nervous state of mind, hysterically 
bursting into tears frequently during the interview. 
She states that she was under the impression that 
the creditors were planning to ‘take the money’ 
this week and that both she and her mother feel 
that the situation is entirely unfair, that many of 
the facts have been falsified, and that they would 
much prefer giving the money to the city which at 
the present time is taking care of them.” 

Olga’s story of the onset of her facial paralysis 
and of the treatment she has received is then re- 
ported. She is attending clinics regularly; she has 
begun to lose her eyesight; she is hardly able to 
move her mouth and finds it difficult to eat. She 
is in constant pain. She speaks of suicide. “ Her 
clinic card number is #10000.” 

She was told that the investigator would see her 
doctor and would try to help in her difficulties. 
She seemed relieved. She spoke of a wish to go to 
camp with her brother. 

The investigator does see the doctor who is 
treating Olga, and also the social worker at the 
hospital. She obtains much helpful information. 
The girl’s facial paralysis is understood, it is not 
dangerous, she is not losing her sight, the treat- 
ment is likely to help her, but the outcome is 
wholly uncertain. 

At this point the investigator referred Olga to a 
private family agency “for co-operative treat- 
ment.” In the family agency’s office Olga weeps 
and tells the visitor that she is sick and does not 
know what is going to become of her with all her 
She does not under- 
stand her doctors. She fears the lawyer who is 
trying to induce her mother to appear in court. 
She tears up his letters and locks the door against 
his visits. She asks the visitor to see him and 
explain what must be done, and she asks to come 
again, as she “liked talking.” 


The two co-operating agencies confer as 
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to their joint and respective activities in this 
case: 


The referral was felt to have been a very inter- 
esting one, and particularly well handled in view 
of the client’s immediate response both in coming 
to office and in talking with us. It was suggested 
that she had been referred at a time when the 
pressure of her situation was such that some relief 


. was important and necessary to her. It was also 


thought that the problem of Olga’s illness and her 
response to this [great anxiety] had considerable 
to do with her desire to seek help at this particular 
time. 

Because the case is still so new, it is not pos- 
sible te say what the outcome will be. It is sug- 
gested, however, that the family agency can imme- 
diately help the family situation by discussing the 
estate entanglements with the lawyer and by advis- 
ing the family and perhaps interpreting to them 
such legal aspects of the situation as are not clear 
to them. Also, by our interest in this, possibly 
give them some feeling that they may talk over 
other things with us. Any such discussions will be 
taken up with Olga and her mother. 

In relation to Olga, it was felt that we have in 
her a young person very much disturbed about a 
situation beyond her control and too difficult for 
her to manage alone. It is thought that the family 
agency can both help her to understand some of 
the difficulties inherent in her family’s situation 
and, by interviewing her, help her feel better about 
them. The facial paralysis would seem to be a 
psychological difficulty taking a great deal of time 
to relieve. We can only, of course, as case 
workers attempt to understand its causes further 
and to recognize what in Olga’s environment and 
what in her feelings may be contributing to its 
continuance. It is thought that if it remains a 
real problem, when other factors in the situation 
are cleared up, specialized services might be 
obtained by us. Olga is interested in going to a 
summer camp. The family agency can probably 
procure this for her, if Mrs. X is willing to have 
Olga leave the home. 

In regard to financial help, it was thought that 
the city bureau could continue assisting financially ; 
the family agency would not contribute to expenses 
of maintenance. Any information obtained by the 
family agency about the insolvent estate will be 
reported to the city bureau. 

The city bureau investigator evidenced interest 
in occasionally advising the son, Robert, about 
recreational opportunities. It was felt that he 
might continue such activity. Such problems as 
come to his attention in the area of the family’s 
feeling disturbed or in terms of requests for serv- 
ice not within the scope of his duties, will be 
referred to our attention. 


In successive interviews Olga _ reveals 
more of her troubles. Of some she herself 
is aware, or she easily recognizes them when 
the opportunity is given. There is her feel- 
ing for her mother, for example, which is a 
combination of almost maternal responsi- 
bility and wholly adolescent resentment be- 
cause the mother demands so much. Other 
troubles Olga cannot admit, even to herself, 
although to the visitor she sometimes gives 
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intimation of their existence. The whole 
reason for her extreme fear of the lawyer, 
for instance, is not clear. 


Olga and Mrs. X both ask for help in getting 
legal advice that they can trust. The visitor gives 
this, and stands by when their own lawyer is 
impatient with them. Olga asks to go to camp, and 
the visitor introduces her to the manager of an 
association which provides girls’ recreation. 

Olga says she will need clothes for camp. She 
“took out a list and went over it with 
us, suggesting the items she would have to get and 
those she had.” “She asked if it would be pos- 
sible for us to give her about $8. She would do 
the buying as carefully as possible and return what 
money is left to us. Visitor said we could arrange 
it this way.” Later she returns seven cents, 
“smiling slightly as she did so and commenting 
that the amount she was returning was not very 
large. She had done the best she could, though, 
in finding the cheapest articles she thought would 
look well and wear well. Visitor said we thought 
Olga had done a very nice job of shopping.” 

Olga brings the visitor the camp medical exam- 
iner’s report. She wants to go over all the items, 
and does so. “ Laughing, she commented that the 
doctor had had a difficult time understanding her 
explanation of the facial paralysis. He had said 
that her face did not look particularly paralyzed.” 

The matter of the estate is finally settled. The 
creditor’s claim amounts to more than the estate, 
but there is some legal protection to the widow, so 
that this family does not lose quite all their in- 
heritance. What is left is, however, not enough 
to maintain them for more than a short time, per- 
haps a few months. They will have to have relief, 
and to learn in time to support themselves. 


This case seems to me to illustrate the 
combination of relief and individual treat- 
ment characteristic of social case work in 
our time. Neither seems to interfere with 
the other. On the contrary, each would fail 
of its own purpose without the help of the 
other. 

The nature of the problem is such as to 
call for strengthening, both of individual 
initiative and of environmental support, in 
order to enable a tolerable relationship to 
develop between the client and her social 
world. If the demand upon this young girl 
should remain overwhelmingly great in pro- 
portion to her capacities, she would no doubt 


respond by finding some way of escaping the 


hard necessities. On the other hand, if the 
burden were removed from her entirely, she 
would have to find satisfaction in depend- 
ency instead of in the exercise of her own 
powers. 

The treatment is given by two agencies, a 
public and a private. Both agencies offer 
both individual treatment and relief. In the 
public agency, however, the principal method 
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used is relief, and individual treatment comes 
in only to qualify the highly standardized 
service to the client and to enable her to get 
what she needs in addition to subsistence. 
In the private agency, on the other hand, 
individual treatment is the major service and 
relief is incidental to it. In both agencies 
the need of relief and the meeting of it from 
community funds is treated as a reality over 
which both client and social worker have 
only limited control. In both agencies the 
method is followed of offering nothing until 
the client herself has expressed the need and 
assumed responsibility of asking for aid. 
When she has done this, the worker re- 
sponds at once according to the capacity of 
the agency to give what is required. 

In the public agency, relief is handled by 
a highly developed use of standard and 
measurement. The family’s income, or lack 
of income, is determined and food is given 
according to the measured needs of the 
members of the family. The allowance, once 
begun, is given regularly and presumably 
will be so long as the need continues and the 
agency’s funds hold out. 

In the private agency, in this case, the giv- 
ing of relief is slight and directed to occa- 
sional, specific needs. Olga asks, for 
example, for clothes to take to camp. She 
herself estimates the amount needed. The 
visitor replies that she will be able to give 
that amount. One might question here what 
might have been the procedure had the 
worker thought that Olga was making an 
unreasonable request or one beyond the 
capacity of the agency to meet. Judging 
from similar situations in other cases, I 
should say that the answer might have been 
quite simply to say that the agency could not 
give the amount, or the request might be 
somewhat analyzed in the interview and a 
suggestion made as to other ways in which 
the client could meet his need. The 
worker’s judgment enters actively at this 
point. But I believe that we see in this case 
the constructive effect of leaving to the client 
the role of assuming responsibility for recog- 
nizing and measuring the need and accept- 
ing the agency as a source wherewith to 
meet it. 

As a part of social case work, the visitor 
enters into the mobilization of factors in the 
social environment on the client’s behalf. 
She does this always at the client’s request 
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and so leaves to the client the responsibility 
of initiating changes. The visitor does not 
interview the lawyer, for example, for the 
purpose of sparing Olga and her mother the 
experience, but in order to make it possible 
for them to see it through themselves. 
When they talk with him they are still in- 
adequate and he is impatient. The worker 
has not been able to spare them this but they 
are able to live through it and eventually to 
master their chief difficulties. They come to 
be able to accept what has to be and still to 
get essential satisfactions. 

The joint planning by the two agencies 
and allocation in conference of their respec- 
tive responsibilities seem an important part 
of the action. Each agency is supplementing 
the other at the same time that it does a’ 
rounded piece of work within its own field 
of interest. On the part of the investigator 
of the city bureau, recognition of the client’s 
personal need and individualization of the 
client enabled the relief given to accomplish 
its purpose without prejudice to the future 
independence of the recipient. The fact that 
the community was supplying essentials for 
maintenance made it possible for the family 
agency’s visitor to build a personal relation- 
ship with Olga that was not obstructed by 
Olga’s need to win her favor. In fact the 
element of pleasing the visitor seems not to 
have entered into the client’s relationship 
either with the public or with the private 
agency. 

Had either agency been carrying the case 
alone, the same principles would have held 
good—the use of standard and fact to con-| 
trol a situation, and recognition of the indi- | 
vidual to give him a degree of freedom from 
pressure. 

Not every client will respond so well as 
this one to individual treatment. Like medi- 
cine, social case work succeeds best with 
early cases, and with cases in which the 
healing power of nature is strong to aid. 
Advanced psychological dependency is per- 
haps incurable by any means. 

On the other hand, a minimum standard 
of economy can, at least in theory, be main- 
tained by plan and system, and its mainte- 
nance might have a good effect upon com- 
munity morale. 


IT is in its double interest in prevention and 
cure, in situation and person, and in stand- 
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ard and singularity, that social case work of 
the present time seems to have arrived at a 
new stage of development. The task before 
social case workers seems to be to distinguish 


between different methods and purposes and 
to see how they may be combined without 
being confused. I believe that this is where 
changes in social case work have brought us. 


A Satisfactory Relationship in the Early Contacts 
with the Client 


Mary Whitehead 


N recent years the short-time contact with 

the client has been of rauch interest to 
those working in the case work field. Short- 
contact interviews have always been a func- 
tion of social agencies, but they have been 
considered as incidental and greater em- 
phasis has been on those interviews which 
were a part of a progressively developing 
treatment process. In relief work, as in 
other situations, emergencies call for speedier 
measures, with no loss in quality. Through 
the experience of trying to handle many such 
contacts the case worker discovered possi- 
bilities for service of which he had not been 
aware. 

I am discussing the “early contact” as 
first interviews not handled by the worker 
who will eventually carry responsibility for 
the case if it becomes one for treatment. 
In other words, I am not discussing the 
establishment of a relationship that will 
enable a worker to carry on therapeutic 
treatment. F 

“ Relationship ” is here used in its sim- 
plest and broadest sense: to cover the con- 


‘ 


cept of the role the worker plays in hery 


attempt to be of the greatest help to the 
client. Simply phrased, it is an establish- 
ment of confidence between client and 
worker. That there is such a relationship 
and that its satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
nature colors to a great extent the outcome 
of the situation are generally accepted. The 
exact meaning of it is mare elusive and has 
generally been determined by the thinking of 
the group at a given time. We, at the 
present time, are aware of the importance of 
this rdle and the worker’s utilization of it. 
In 1917, when Miss Richmond wrote her 
text book for social workers,’ she recognized 


1 Social Diagnosis. Russell Sage Foundation, 


New York. 
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the need of such a relationship, but thought 


of it quite differently, considered it “ natural 


human friendliness.” She suggested that 
the worker show interest, sincerity, direct- 
ness, and open-mindedness. In 1920, when 
the case worker’s thinking and terminology 
were being influenced by psychological and 


psycho-analytical material, “rapport” and, 


“transference” were frequently heard as 
expressive of this relationship. More re- 
cently, when there has been an increasing 
awareness on the part of the case worker of 
her own role in treatment, we closely asso- 
ciate the word “relationship? with the 
“passive role” emphasized in Virginia 
Robinson’s A Changing Psychology in 
Social Case Work, published in 1930. In 
1934 we have the accepted basic concept of 
the worker’s rdle as one that recognizes 
“the client’s right to be himself, and not 
what another would make him.” This rdle 
will vary from “ passivity” to “ activity,” 
depending on the worker’s skill in recogniz- 
ing and being aware of the emotional needs 
of the client and in trying to meet these 
needs. 


A. SATISFACTORY relationship will 
enable the applicant to utilize, to the great- 
est advantage, both his own resources and 
those within the agency. As case workers, 
we must use all our skill and ingenuity in 
helping to make this a constructive experi- 
ence, both for the client and the agency. The 
establishment of a satisfactory relationship 
(which is necessary for a successful use of 
first contacts) depends obviously on three 


factors: The client and the nature of his , 


needs, the agency and its resources, and the 
worker and his equipment. It is the worker 
who must understand and integrate the three. 

What do the persons who come to us want 
and need? We cannot overlook the emo- 
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tional upheaval and turmoil which have been 
created and emphasized by the present eco- 
nomic situation. We know that in some 
instances this depression has caused indi- 
viduals to find within themselves latent abili- 
ties and resources of which they had not 
been aware; that some persons, previously 
adequate, are not plunged into inadequacy 
and despair; that others who were able to 
manage fairly well find difficulties precipi- 
tated by the feeling of inadequacy that the 
loss of a job has brought; others have deep- 
seated problems to which the need of finan- 
cial aid is secondary. The difficulty of hav- 
ing to ask for aid is complicated and in- 
creased by the varying emotional experience 
of the individual. We will have the appli- 
cant whose feeling of inadequacy is compen- 
sated for by an aggressive front; the man 
who is sure that no one can help him at this 
time but, as the last straw, seeks aid from 
the agency; the man who is shy and fearful ; 
the man who is defensive and likely to mis- 
understand even the simplest questions. 
There will be those persons whose make-up 
is essentially one of dependency and who 
seek relief easily. There will be those so 
well known to all relief agencies—who, 
through an innate lack of stamina or loss of 
initiative, are satisfied in finding food and 
shelter provided. But we must not forget 
that the essential difficulty in asking for aid 
is a universal experience. 

In asking for help, a man has to admit 
that he, who was formerly able to help 
others, is now in difficulties himself and he 
can have none of that feeling of satisfaction 
and pride which comes to one who gives help 
and can feel himself in a superior position. 
The degree of difficulty a man will experi- 
ence in asking for help is dependent on his 
security, the depth of his discouragement, 
and other factors within himself. We have 
seen parents apply at psychiatric clinics who 
were as much threatened in their failure to 
be good parents as in failure to provide for 
their children adequately. Mothers going to 
child placing agencies are terribly beset by a 
feeling of inadequacy, or perhaps a feeling of 
guilt at being willing to give the child up. 

Since the present unemployment situation 
has left us with such masses of people need- 
ing to apply for financial aid, we are neces- 
sarily aware of their emotional experiences. 
Persons are having to apply for relief who 
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have always considered themselves adequate 
and were thought by many to be among the 
more fortunate group. Now that men have 
faced unemployment for two or three years, 
it is difficult to find any situation in which 
this period of insecurity has not built up an 
emotional response. This has left its mark 
on the family. All this has to be taken into 
consideration in trying to evaluate what this 
first application will mean to him. 


In trying to determine what it is the appli- 
cant wants of us, we must always keep in 
mind that what he really wants is not always 
that for which he seeks, and the value of the 
relationship built up between the worker and 
the client will be to help him determine what 
it is he really wants. 

In the largest number of instances, the 
applicant is applying for work and there is 
probably no one factor so confusing to the 
case worker at this time as this question of 
work. All of us believe in the value of work 
as against other types of relief and we all 
recognize that we need some sort of a change 
in our social and economic order to help 
solve this problem. 

The present work relief programs have 
not been able to provide sufficient work. 
The emphasis on the value of work and the 
confusion of work relief with a real job have 
created many problems for the applicant, 
and especially for the man who must receive 
direct relief. The man who comes for work 
and can find none-ts frequently. plunged into 
a state of despondency, not only over the 
disappointment of not getting what he wants, 
but in the additional feeling of discourage- 
ment at having to accept relief for which he 
gives nothing in return. At the same time, 
there is a certain security in work relief 
which makes for the continuance of the indi- 
viduai on work relief rather than stimulates 
him to take less attractive and less certain 
offers which may come from private indus- 
try or farms. The man who has built up a 
security in work relief faces a difficult situa- 
tion when his rejection of direct relief, be- 
cause of the implication it carries, must be 
broken down, and yet at the same time, he 
must be helped to keep a feeling of independ- 
ence, initiative, and pride in making his own 
way. It becomes the worker’s responsibility 
to aid the client in an acceptance of the fact 
that work relief is relief. 
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The man may come to us simply and 
solely for advice. He may want advice on 
how to manage on what he has; what to do 
with his insurance policy; how to save his 
home; where to get his child’s tonsils taken 
out; how to secure education for his son; 
what to do about his marital situation. The 
case worker is precipitated into a situation 
that may vary from practical, informational 
advice to one in which, if she is to be of any 
help, she must know a great deal more about 
the situation and have considerable special- 
ized knowledge. 

Many people come to us for sympathy. A 
client may need sympathy for a brief period, 
need to have a listener for the release of an 
emotional upset; or the need for sympathy 
may run the whole gamut of emotions until 
it clouds all the individual’s thinking and 
blocks him from facing reality. 

The following is an example of the type 
of upset client who senate comes to our 
attention : 


Mr. A, a restless, active young man, came into 
the office of a private agency, demanding to be 
seen at once. He at first refused to give his name, 
but when he was told he would not be seen unless 
he gave it, he said “All right, then, Hunter.” 
Immediately on entering the case worker’s office, 
he burst into excited conversation, demanding to 
know what sort of an agency the county conducted 
when they made such poor investigations that one 
man was allowed to get much more relief than he 
needed, and others were forced to go without. He 
told, in an excited tone of voice and with much 
repetition, a long story of a man who was receiv- 
ing $40 a month on a work relief job in the Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau, and ‘ “$10 a week from you,’ 
and in addition held a part-time job, “giving $80 
a month to a man like that when there are some 
of us you won’t give anything to.” Continuing, he 
burst into a tirade of criticism against the par- 
ticular agency and his treatment, repeating “and 
I couldn’t get a thing.” During all this time he 
was unable to sit. down, and walked restlessly up 
and down. 

The worker listened and by a few simple ques- 
tions led the man to tell of his experience at the 
agency where he had applied for a job. She then 
told him that if he wished to make an application 
again, an appointment would be made for him. 
This seemed to come as a complete surprise to 
him, and in a quieter tone he said that his name 
was not “ Hunter” and that the man of whom he 
was speaking was his brother. This brother had 
never helped the family and, although receiving 
now a duplication of relief, was unwilling to make 
any contribution to the rest of the family. 

The next day Mr. A came in, using his right 
name. He was quieter and appreciative, and made 
application for supplementary aid for himself and 
family. In the meantime the worker had looked 
up his record and had found that his difficulty 
before had been that he had applied for a job only, 
which was not granted. 
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The worker’s role here was one well 
known to case workers—that of simply 
allowing the man to vent his hostility toward 


the organization without herself showing . 


any emotional response. By this method she 
allowed him to tell his real story and, on the 
basis of this, was able to help him. By her 
attitude, her response to his telling his story, 
she was really doing a treatment job. 
Through this experience the man was appar- 
ently better able to face his own need of a 
job with less expenditure of energy on his 
resentment toward his brother and _ his 
brother’s behavior. 


The case of Mrs. B is another situation that 
illustrates the relief problem complicated by more 
deep-seated difficulties. A woman requested that 
someone visit her neighbor, Mrs. B, since she could 
not make the trip to the agency because of recent 
illness. The worker found Mrs. B at home with 
her nine-year-old son. Mrs. B opened the inter- 
view by saying, “Well, I'll tell you the whole 
story.” She then told of years of discouragement 
and resentment against the husband who periodi- 
cally deserted her. However, things were worse 
now than they had ever been before, because he 
had always provided for her adequately in the 
past and, even in those periods in which he had 
left her, he had sent her money to care for herself 
and the boy. The situation was further compli- 
cated for the mother by the fact that the child was 
extremely fond of his father and resented friends 
and relatives criticizing his father for haying left 
the mother at this time. 

Mrs. B needed food and rent. The worker ex- 
plained that rent could not be paid immediately 
but left an order for the required food. On the 
next visit Mrs. B told the worker that she was 
afraid that she had talked too much the week 
before, but “I am glad I had the opportunity— 
I have been very anxious to talk to someone about 
it. I see so few people, I have to bottle everything 
up inside; it helps me to get it out.” She said 
that she was glad she was ill; it had made it easier 
for her; she never would have had the courage to 
go to the office. Relief was granted to Mrs. B 
over a three months’ period. As her health im- 
proved and as her emotional response to the situa- 
tion cleared up, she was increasingly able to par- 
ticipate in planning for her family. 


In this first interview the worker’s rdéle 
had been one of quiet listening. The client 
had not only gained a release from her bot- 
tled-up emotions but, by the release, was 
better able to make and carry out plans for 
herself. 


Mrs. C was an adequate person much disturbed. 
She was a young, attractive, well-dressed woman, 
applying for relief for the first time. Her husband 
was temporarily unemployed. She felt sure he 
would get his position again within a few weeks, 
and had been assured that he would. However, 
they were new to the city and had no credit and 
she was in need of food and rent immediately. She 
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asked for a stated amount which she thought she 
needed. The worker sensed that Mrs. C was too 
upset to discuss the situation, and gave her the 
amount asked without further questioning. 

The next week Mrs. C came in less disturbed; 
she had begun to think what she might do to help 
pay expenses until her husband’s re-employment, 
had thought of the fact that she read and spoke 
French and thought she could tutor. She had also 
had time to investigate the neighborhood stores 
and felt she could buy food for less that week. 
The worker, through sensing the applicant’s emo- 
tional response to the situation, was able to refrain 
from trying to do more than meet the immediate 
need she expressed. Mrs. C, released from her 
insecurity by having money given her, was then 
able to attack her own problem with comparative 
ease and to utilize her own resources. 

Mrs. C’s is a type of case that it was safe to 
accept so long as a relationship had been set up in 
which Mrs. C felt free to come in and discuss the 
situation. 


WE have said that the agency and its 
resources play some part in what can be 
accomplished in an early contact. By this I 
do not mean the varying types of agencies, 
because in general the applicant will go to 
the agency that is set up to meet his particu- 
lar problem; but in all agencies there is the 
discrepancy between what it can do and what 
the applicant wants it to do. This again is 
true for child placing, for boarding home 
departments, as well as for family agencies. 
Taking specifically the relief agency, we find 
that although the private agency will nat- 
urally be able to have a wider range of flexi- 
bility in its possible budget allowances, yet 
there will always be certain policies and 
limits of budget which will hold the case 
worker within a certain range. 

We often hear it said that the private 
agency can limit its intake and can send on 
to the public relief office those families it 
does not want to accept. The public agency, 
it is true, must give relief to all those fami- 
lies who have established their eligibility for 
relief. The skill of the worker and the re- 
sulting value to the client is just as impor- 
tant, however, in determining what portion 
of relief shall be granted, and what resources 
can be used in an agency in which there is a 
limited budget, as in one in which the worker 
is allowed greater freedom and, therefore, 
can do some experimentation. One feels 
sometimes as if the public relief worker, in 
her feeling of bafflement and resentment 
against the inadequacy of relief, has lost her 
perspective and is confusing this inadequacy 
with many other issues. In her confusion 
she is inclined to give every applicant com- 
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plete relief, since it is so meager anyway. A 


closer attention to the client’s abilities and . 


resources would never mean lowering our 
present subsistence relief, but it might mean, 
in many cases, less relief to certain families 
and more to others. The assumption would 
be, of course, that it is a constructive experi- 
ence to help a client develop and utilize his 
own resources, rather than establish a de- 
pendence on someone else. A _ private 
agency, which is limited by its budget and 
policies to certain types of cases, tries at as 
early a point as possible to make a decision 
and transfer the case elsewhere. This should 
apply to all agencies, for a closer awareness 
of what other agencies in the community can 
provide will make for a saving in time and 
energy for the applicant. 

An unmarried mother applies to one agency for 
hospital care for her coming baby. This does not 
mean that she needs only hospital care. She will 


eventually need some help in determining what she 
wishes to do with the child. ° 


A woman comes to a public relief agency and 


it becomes quite obvious that what she needs is 
intensive treatment for her problems. The agency 
may not be equipped to give this, and it should 
quickly recognize its limitation and make arrange- 
ments whereby the mother may get the needed 
treatment alsewhere. 


PERHAPS one of the most important 
phases of these early contacts is that of 


denying the applicant’s request for relief in 
such a way that, as Linton Swift has ex- 


pressed it, “ we are rejecting the application — 
One agency denies | 


and not the applicant.” 
the application for relief, after a home visit 
has been made, by a form letter and the 
worker inserts in a few lines the basis on 
which relief is denied. ‘“ We have denied 
this request for relief since your minimum 
needs will be taken care of by your rela- 
tives.” The worker thus fails in her respon- 
sibility to the client and the agency. The 
value of the interview depends on denying 
relief so that the client will not feel thwarted, 
and will leave with a sense of being able to 
continue on his own resources for a while 
longer. In the whole group of applicants 
there will be many who will be denied relief. 
If first contacts are as they should be, a 
large percentage of these should go away 


knowing how they can manage and being . 


able to accept their responsibility. 

What should be the equipment of the 
worker who is to assume this responsibility ? 
What does her job require? It requires, 
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first of all, a person who is pleasant and 
polite, who makes other people feel at ease. 
It requires one who is patient and can listen 


- without interruption; one who can follow 


along with the client’s story at his pace 
rather than at her rate of thinking although 
she, uninvolved in the situation, can see 
clearly what he is trying to say long before 
he finishes; it needs one who can recognize 
the value of hearing a story told in the ap- 
plicant’s own way. We may ask why it is 
important to tell one’s own story in one’s 
own way. In the first place, it is probably 
the best chance of getting the clearest picture 
of the real situation—a person will reveal 
feeling tones and what is of importance to 
him if he is not interrupted and side-tracked 
by what the worker considers important. In 
the second place (and probably of more sig- 


nificance), there is a release in getting rid of | 


feelings. The psychiatrist may tell us why 
this is true; but we all know from our own 
experience the feeling of release that comes 
from being able to talk to someone when we 
are disturbed over a particular difficulty, or 
even when we are just discouraged about 
things in general. We know that often, hav- 
ing rid ourselves of this feeling, we can then 
see the problem and have a possible solution 


’ for it without seeking any further help. The 


case worker should be able to identify her- 
self with the client’s feeling and yet be aware 
of her identification and able to handle it. 

These requirements are fairly clear and 
simple. The question of professional equip- 
ment for the job is a much more difficult and 
debatable one. I think we would all agree 
that we want a person handling early con- 
tacts who has enough awareness of behavior 
and understanding of the meaning back of 
it, and is herself emotionally mature, so that 
she will not become involved in the situa- 
tion. We need a person who knows the com- 
munity resources, who is dependable, intel- 
ligent, and who can make wise and quick 
decisions. Her job, as we have said before, 
is dependent somewhat on the agency’s 
set-up; yet in any situation she has to give 
help or to send applicants for help else- 
where; and she has to deny help. In the 
short time in which she is seeing the client 
she may touch upon the whole range of case 
work. 

The real importance of her job comes in 
the selection of those factors within the 
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situation which will be susceptible to treat- - 


ment. This will depend not only on the 
factors present and the worker’s recogni- 
tion of their true meaning but to a great 
extent on the worker’s knowledge and 
awareness of her own equipment. Depend- 
ent on her equipment and the ‘facilities at 
her disposal will be her decision as to her 
acceptance of the responsibility or her allo- 
cation of it elsewhere. There are many 
practical things to be done—referral for 
medical care, sending the child to camp, 
arrangement for interview with employment 
bureau, getting a food order. These should 
not be passed over as so simple that they do 
not require the same sensitive handling for 
which the more complicated situations call. 
The worker may develop skill in meeting 


practical problems with sensitivity to rela- ° 


tionships and with psychological conscious- 
ness so that her service, as a whole, may 
mean something. 

Treatment, even in those agencies that are 
equipped to deal with complicated person- 
ality problems, to a large extent evolves 


from. helping individuals in concrete and ~ 


practical ways. At least this is true in the 
beginning. If this treatment is handled with 
sensitivity, clients may get to the point 
where they want the agency’s help for their 
personal problems; in other words, out of 
the relationship that has developed, the client 
brings out more and more the underlying 
problems of personality. In the public agen- 
cies there are clients, too, who reach the 
point of recognizing the need for a different 
sort of service. Ifa satisfactory relationship 
has been established, the public agency 
worker can refer the client to the proper 
agency, and through this relationship the 
client is prepared for the specialized service. 

I believe those workers who have had 
experience in long-time intensive work can 
best handle short-time contacts. The 
workers in the public field who have not 
been concerned with the psychological prob- 
lems of personality may not have these con- 
victions and may question whether, because of 
lack of time or background of actual experi- 
ence, intensive work comes within the scope 
of their particular field. I should like to 
throw out for discussion the question 
whether these limitations, as prevailing, are 
inevitable or whether it is incumbent upon 
the worker to seek what application there is 
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to his own experience from the field of 
intensive case work. 

Here is an example of how an experienced 
case worker handled a short contact as pre- 
paratory to a specialized service. In this 
case, had not the worker established a rela- 
tionship with the client, the client would 
never have been able to go to the agency that 
was equipped to give her service. 


Mrs. S came to the office applying for placement 
for her daughter Edith, seventeen years of age. 
The girl’s father, Mrs. S’s first husband, had disap- 
peared when Edith was a baby and Mrs. S had 
never heard of him since. She had secured a 
divorce and re-married. Her present husband was 
antagonistic to Edith, and now Mrs. S wished to 
find a place for Edith, and separate from Mr. S. 
She said she did not understand her daughter. 
“She seems like a stranger to me.” Edith was 
much opposed to applying. The following inter- 
view took place with Edith alone: 

Edith is a stocky girl, walks stiffly. She is 
quite dark, in marked contrast to her mother. Her 
lashes are long, straight, and stiff and give her a 
somewhat defiant look. She looked straight ahead 
of her with a wooden expression on her face. She 
did not speak. Worker remarked pleasantly that 
her mother and the worker had been talking about 
a good home for Edith since the grandmother was 
breaking up the home. At this Edith exploded. 
She spoke in sharp, staccato fashion, as if she were 
spitting out the words. Her voice sounded arti- 
ficial, pitched on a high monotone. 

She said she would be glad to get out of her 
grandmother’s home. She hated it there. She 
was never let alone. Her grandmother bosses her. 
Her uncle bosses her, and all her other aunts and 
uncles, when they come, boss her. Her cousins, 
even of her own age, when they come, boss her. 
She is tired of it, she said passionately. What 
right did they think they had to interfere with her? 
It didn’t happen to any of her other cousins. The 
worker asked, “ Why do you think it just happens 
to you?”  Vehemently she said, “Because I 
haven’t a father.” Worker said, “ That does make 
it harder, doesn’t it?” Edith went on: But it 
doesn’t matter, she has no difficulties, she gets on 
all right, she just wants to get out of the grand- 
mother’s home. Tears had gathered in her eyes— 


it seemed as if by sheer force of will she kept them 
from falling. Worker asked, what were some of 
the things that the relatives nagged about. She 
said it did not matter, whatever she said was dis- 
believed. One of their chief causes for nagging 
was the fact that she likes to play with little chil- 
dren. But, she added, she really doesn’t care about 
anyone. She would much prefer to be alone. She 
likes to make things for the children in the house. 
For instance, yesterday she made a small wooden 
gun for a boy who wanted one. Worker asked 
what she likes to think about when she is alone. 
She said, blankly, nothing; she just likes to be 
alone. She has a girl friend of her own age who 
lives in the neighborhood. She spends some time 
with her but there are difficulties. Perhaps she 
would associate with young people of her own 
age, but they are not welcome in the grandmother’s 
home. But that does not matter, after all she really 
prefers to be alone. 

Worker asked whether she had thought what 
kind of home she would like to go to. She 
promptly replied that she had assumed she was 
going to boarding school. This was discussed. 
She added reasonably that she really did not care 
where she went. She can always take care of 
herself. Worker asked if it would be hard for 
her to be without her mother, would she be lonely? 
She said, no, not especially—“ mother can’t take 
care of me and it doesn’t matter where I am.” 
She said she was going to public school, in the 
seventh grade. Worker said, “ Then you haven't 
been promoted.” She said, no, she has troubles in 
school because of another girl who is always in- 
volving her in difficulties. This girl forces Edith 
to talk or to appear to be doing something wrong, 
so that she is always attracting the teacher’s atten- 
tion. Anyhow, she does not care about going to 
school. Worker asked, “If you had your own 
way what would you really like to do?” Promptly 
she replied that she would like to be an operator 
in a beauty parlor. She likes fussing around with 
people’s hair. She often sets hair for other people, 
and she likes manicuring. She would be interested 
to get some training for this. Worker said it 
would be quite possible. 

Worker terminated the interview by suggesting 
that Edith would have an opportunity to talk 
things over with a social worker, and with the 
mother they could figure out the best place for her 
to go. Worker asked if she would like to return 
to the office to talk fe the worker. She said she 
would. 


Usefulness to the Client of a Continuing Relationship with 
the Worker in Social Treatment 


Jeanette Regensburg 


ISS WHITEHEAD has discussed 

what can be done for the client in his 
earliest contacts with the worker. What are 
some of the values of the same friendly and 
understanding relationship when it is ex- 
tended in time and deepened thereby in 
intensity? It is a human quality that de- 
mands time to build up confidence between 


one person and another. And it is only with 
a mutual, growing respect and trust that the 
client feels free to expand, reveal his true 
self, discuss his most worrisome problems. 

Except in rare instances the problems 
expressed by the client in his first interview 
are only a partial picture of his real situa- 
tion. Some things he does not dare talk 
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about—he is afraid, or ashamed, or not sure 
we are interested; others he is perhaps not 
even aware of. With every change of 
worker, the client goes through a period of 
trying out this new person to make sure how 
much he can tell her, how much understand- 
ing and help he can expect. While a certain 
amount of turn-over is necessary for the 
agency and sometimes good for the client, 
the transfer from one worker to another can 
be handled so that the readjustment neces- 
sary is ata minimum. A personal introduc- 
tion to the new by the old worker and an 
explanation that the latter will tell the new 
visitor everything she knows of the client’s 
situation, help to make the break easier. At 
any particular time in the progress of a case 
we can help the client only with those prob- 
. lems he is conscious of and overtly express- 
ing. With high skill we may sometimes lead 
him to see what he has hidden from himself, 
though we will do so only if we feel reason- 
ably sure that it will help him see the 
problem and at the same time that we can 
aid in solving it. There often is a grave 
difference between the client’s recognition 
of his troubles and the worker’s estimate of 
them. In other words, what the client wants 
help with is by no means always what the 
worker thinks he needs help for. As we 
continue our interviews with a particular 
client it becomes clearer what kind of person 
he is and therefore how we can be of most 
assistance. We must adapt our methods and 
ideas to him. 

Mrs. Pritzke and Mrs. Brinaldi both may 
want to tell us of their unhappiness but Mrs. 
Pritzke is a stolid woman who responds 
gratefully though hesitantly to interested 
questions and Mrs. Brinaldi is an impulsive, 
voluble soul who runs on as long as she has 
a listener. In neither case do we prod or 
press but it becomes obvious that Mrs. 
Pritzke needs more stimulation. If one of 
our principles of treatment is first to allow 
the client to speak his mind we violate none 
of the laws of decency, in fact we conform 
to them, when we use every device to make 
it easier for the Mrs. Pritzkes to talk. 


To take the actual case, for months Mrs. Pritzke 
had been evasive in her remarks about her 22- 
year-old son. She did say he had left home but 
spoke vaguely about his looking for work; at the 
same time she blushed, looked uneasy, and, with 
real emotion, could not understand how he could 
do such a thing to her. When the visitor offered 


to trace his whereabouts she met with firm refusal. 
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One day we heard from a prison out west that 
John had been sentenced for three years for rob- 
bery and hold-up, and that the prison had been in 
touch with his mother. It was necessary to break 
through her reserve at once so that she could be 
assured of our continued interest and lack of con- 
demnation. The longer she maintained her silence 
the more devastating it would be to her self- 
respect and the more impossible it would be for her 
to talk about anything that really mattered. The 
visitor therefore told Mrs. Pritzke what she had 
learned. After the first startled moment Mrs. 
Pritzke described how vividly hurt, angry, and 
bewildered she had been, how afraid to tell the 
visitor, how relieved she was to have us know. 


It cannot be assumed from this example 
that we can always tell the client that we 


know of this or that situation even when we ° 


are in possession of the facts. In two cases 
of unmarried mothers, for instance, the 
worker acted quite differently. Mrs. Carlotti 
was getting deeper and deeper into falsifica- 
tion because she pretended that“her husband 
was out looking for work and couldn’t come 
to see the visitor, and so on. Mrs. Hubbell, 
on the other hand, said her husband had 
deserted and she was more or less facing her 
need to make plans for herself and her child. 
In the first case we very soon told the client 
what we knew and that we were glad to help 
her in her present predicament, while in the 
second case we waited until the woman told 
us herself. 

There are other kinds of adaptation we 
must make. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cherilli are a young married 
couple with one child. He has been unemployed 
for about a year, growing more and more dis- 
gusted, threatening more frequently to desert. 
Mrs. Cherilli complains of various illnesses which, 
after long and thorough investigation, are declared 
to be psychological in origin. Both these young 
people talk constantly of their discontent; she 
yearns for complete lack of responsibility, she 
married for protection and support without love. 
She dislikes children, she unreasonably resents her 
husband’s inability to clothe her properly. He is 
dissatisfied with a wife who is always ill and 
tired; he is disappointed that this home is no 
pleasanter than that of his childhood where he had 
first a step-mother and then a step-father. He is 
rapidly losing self-confidence as his unemployment 
persists. But week after week it is not these 
fundamental facts that they see, it is only one: 
lack of money. The only thing they want is a job 
for him and that is the only service they care to 
accept from us. We have become convinced of 
this after some months of study and must now be 
willing to treat the one practical problem which, 
though very important, is by no means the funda- 
mental one in their marital distress. 


One must frequently make adaptations to . 


the intellectual capacity of the client. No 
matter how we would like to draw him out, 
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urging him to verbalize his difficulties and 
to make his plans, there are times when it is 
utterly impossible for the client to respond 
because he is mentally inadequate to do so. 
Il remember vividly an attempt last year 
made by a sensitive, clever, but inexperi- 
enced social worker to make a young Italian 
boy of nineteen aware of his _ personal 
problems. 

For some time the worker valiantly brought up 
Tony’s extreme reliance on his mother, his fear of 
making contacts with strangers, shame of his short 
stature and so on, as reasons for his reluctance to 
look for work. She was finally shocked into reali- 
zation when Tony one day begged her “to stop 
talking about this and come to my house and play 
checkers.” There was quite obviously no hard 
feeling because the worker had touched on painful 
subjects—they had no meaning for Tony. He 
liked the worker as a person but he had not the 
slightest ideaa what she was talking about. It was 
4 situation that could be handled only on the most 
practical and superficial level, in spite of the 
psychological roots of the problem. 


AT this point we might consider some of 
our practices of relief handling which, if 
done on a_ psychological basis, frequently 
needs adaptation to individual needs. It is 
true that through practical necessity we have 
been giving money on a subsistence level. 
But is a subsistence level for a family that 
used to live on $20 a week the same as for 
one that had $60 or $70? The readjustment 
to lowered standards is not only extremely 
difficult for the family involved but question- 
able as a social phenomenon. Are there not 
times when we must try to meet the client 
as nearly as possible on his own level even 
when it is in conflict with the standardized 
budget? I am thinking of people who can- 
not accept worn clothing, or must at least 
have their toilet facilities completely private, 
or who are used to adequate household and 
bedding supplies; and by whom deprivation 
of such standards is met with far greater 
loss of self-respect and self-assurance than 
the money cost is worth. 


I have in mind a family in which there are two 
adolescent girls. They had ceased going to their 
settlement club because of lack of spending money 
and new clothes. The rent was somewhat higher 
than the agency was used to paying for a small 
family because they had a living room “ for com- 
pany.” When the rental was discussed the girls 
felt that to be deprived of that extra room would 
be the last straw. They had given up so much 
and this room stood for a degree of social status 
that was particularly precious to a 15- and 17- 
vear old. It was decided to let the matter ride. 
In a few weeks both girls had returned to the club 





and now, with more perspective and less resent- 
ment, they are discussing a cheaper apartment. 


In contrast, there is a situation which we 
might handle differently. There are people 
so constituted that they prefer financial de- 
pendency to self-support even though they 
are physically and mentally competent. If 
they are kept reminded of their deprivations 
enough to be stimulated to action but never 
excessively so that their morale is broken, 
it may be the kindest and wisest treatment. 


In selecting some cases to be transferred to the 
Home Relief Bureau recently, we decided to keep 
entire responsibility for Mrs. Carlotti, the young 
unmarried mother mentioned earlier in this paper. 
She has good work experience, she is very young, 
she has all her life before her to plan for. We 
see her now evading all discussion of what she may 
be able to do in the future in the way of self- 
support. She is playing up a former state of 
malnutrition and fatigue though the doctor now 
pronounces her in good condition. What would hap- 
pen to her if she received her weekly check with- 
out the opportunity to discuss her essential needs, 
her unsupplied needs, her probable future? It 
seemed to us that we could well afford to support 
Mrs. Carlotti a while longer until we were 
convinced that she did or did not want to be 
independent. 


Where the client is confiding intimate per- 
sonal matters it is sometimes tempting to 
lose sight of those concrete things that are 
part of all good case work. For instance, 
showing an active interest in health prob- 
lems, getting clinic reports and following up 
doctors’ recommendations ; or obtaining col- 
lateral information indicated by the social 
service exchange ; or watching the children’s 
school progress. In fact, we sometimes be- 
come so absorbed in the client’s recital and 
so satisfied with the release of his emotional 
tension that we forget that there are definite 
things to be done to lessen his burdens. 

It is indisputable that, given certain en- 
vironmental or external situations, no 
human being can be interested in his so- 
called psychological problems as though they 
were isolated factors. We are fooling our- 
selves if we ignore the strong emotional 
values of too little money, bad. physical 
health, poor housing, or inadequate training 
for work. 

Many young people still in school are 
rightly worried over the scarcity of jobs. 
What can we offer in the way of careful ex- 
ploration of their aptitudes and ambitions to 
steer them in their choice of courses or sug- 
gest profitable instruction in continuation 
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schools or adult training classes? It is sur- 
prising what can be done even when a com- 
munity does not have psychological clinic 
service for this. Minute examination of 
school records, interviews with teachers, and 
several unhurried talks with the client help 
considerably to clarify the issues. 


Just recently we became interested in future 
plans for one of our 14-year-old girls who won a 
prize in the city-wide art contest. The psycholo- 
gist at the vocational clinic reported below average 
intelligence but decided artistic ability. He strongly 
urged that the girl take a commercial art course, 
though Rose had her mind made up to be a cre- 
ative artist. The matter was discussed again and 
again throughout. spring and summer, with the 
result that Rose has enrolled in the recommended 
junior high school. 


The school as a source of information for 


’ the visitor and also as a co-operative agent 


in treatment is not to be ignored. 


Mr. and Mrs. Amore have one son in the un- 
graded class at school. Mrs. Amore is herself so 
dull that she has never been much concerned about 
him but Mr. Amore is intelligent and feels humanly 
angry and bitter over Leo’s slow progress. He has 
evolved his own method of treatment, whipping 
the boy, threatening to place him in an institution, 
and forbidding him to go out to play in the after- 
noon. Instead, he must stay at home and do sums 
with his younger sister who is more advanced than 
he. A visit to the school brought out the fact that 
Leo’s mental age (he is eleven years old) is just 
now at first grade level and that he is making 
average progress at his own pace. He is, however, 
more restless and mischievous than the other chil- 
dren and considered a nuisance, though a lovable 
one. All his teachers were grateful to learn of his 
father’s attitude and his lack of play-time, saying 
that they now understood why he had to play so 
much in school. 

Some of the values of this visit were: (1) The 
visitor knows just how serious the mental defect 
is, that Leo will probably always be kept in the 
ungraded class, and that his vocational training 
capacity is extremely limited. (2) Therefore her 
task of helping Mr. Amore adjust to his son’s 
probable future is very difficult. She knows it may 
be years before Mr. Amore becomes at all recon- 
ciled; that it will be hard to persuade him to allow 
Leo to go to the settlement house if he is not pro- 
moted to a regular class; that Mr. Amore will not 
easily give up his idea that Leo can learn if only 
he is made afraid of the consequences. (3) the 
value to the child lies not only in the visitor’s 
understanding of his situation and her consequent 
treatment of the father but directly in her success 
with the teachers. He will now be allowed more 
freedom to talk and move around and will not be 
punished except for the most important infringe- 
ments of the school regulations. In other words, 
even if there is no change at home at all, still his 
five hours a day at school will be pleasanter and 
something of a compensation. 


In these days of prolonged unemployment 
the problem of job-placement seems at times 
insuperable. The values of obtaining refer- 
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ences from previous employers are several: 
They do help when one uses fee agencies and 
state employment bureaus. Sometimes the 
employer can take a client back or will try to 
place him elsewhere. There is another kind 
of value, too. Occasionally light is thrown 


on a client’s personality—perhaps he always ~ 


quits his jobs after a quarrel or protest. In 
these days when all men and women are on 
edge it is hard to be sure whether their 
instability and dissatisfactions are intrinsic 
in their personalities or acute temporary re- 
actions to an intolerable situation and work 
references may help us decide which they 
are. There are reliable commercial agencies 
we can use, and the money thus expended 
for fees brings in its reward tenfold. There 
are the state and federal employment bureaus 
which can often be interested in a particular 
client through the visitor’s efforts. 


And there is finally the possibility of care- “ 


ful selection for work relief jobs. There is 
much to be said on both sides of this ques- 
tion. What is the effect of too long con- 
tinued placement on work relief on a client 
who is trained and fit for work in competi- 
tive industry? Is it sometimes more con- 
structive to keep the client’s sense of respon- 
sibility alive by not putting him on work 
relief at all, but handling his needs with cash 
relief week by week in an interview which 
allows for discussion of his problems? Is it 
at other times most helpful to ask for imme- 
diate placement ? 


I have in mind Mr. and Mrs. Cherilli who, you 
remember, were discussed at the beginning of this 
paper. It seemed to the visitor that the family 
was in grave danger of breaking up if Mr. Cherilli 
did not earn something and that quickly. Accord- 
ingly, when she was selecting cases to be trans- 
ferred to the Home Relief Bureau for co-operative 
care, this family was among them. In conference 
with the H.R.B. a summary of the situation was 
presented, with the request that Mr. Cherilli be 
placed on work relief as soon as possible. Two 
weeks ago this was accomplished and now it re- 
mains to be seen whether the more overt and 
dangerous symptoms of marital stress die down. 


An illustration of unfortunate placement 
comes to mind in Mr. Drosky, a skilled 
tailor: 


Mr. Drosky has been on one kind or another of 
public work relief for the past three years. A 
month ago he was discharged. He is terribly 
embittered—how can they discharge him, he has 
given four years of hard work to the city. He 
should never have left Russia. “ Why should I 
have become a citizen only to get such treatment? 
Why couldn’t they at least say there was no more 
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work? How can a discharged man get another 
job? How will I take care of a sick wife and 


two sick babies? I will get sick too. Maybe I 
will die and the State will have to take care of my 
wife and children. Maybe I had better turn on the 
gas right away. How do I know you will take 
care of me any better?” 

This man has, in the past four years, completely 
lost sight of the fact that he was on a made-work 
project. He no longer thinks of himself as a 
skilled tradesman. He has not looked for regular 
work and no one has been on the job to stimulate 
him to do so. Hard as this present crisis is, one 
sees some value in it. He is still a young man, 
his trade is not completely dead by any means, he 
has good references. Now that he is on home 
relief and the case is at the same time co-operative 
with a private agency there is some hope of restor- 
ing his old morale. 


PERHAPS one of the important things we 
have left out of our practice these chaotic 
_ years is the provision of recreation for adults 
and children. In the past, most of the fami- 
lies have gone to the movies at least once a 
week, or in the summer have taken a bus 
ride or gone to the beach for a swim. it is 
remarkable what an occasional allowance of 
this kind will do for people starved of their 
normal pleasures at a time when they des- 
perately need some relief from their worries. 
When it is not financially possible for an 
agency to provide for commercial entertain- 
ment there are other ways to meet the prob- 
lem. Church and settlement house clubs, 
public concerts, and dances are just a few 
of the community resources which some of 
our clients may be ignorant of or shy about 
trying until encouraged to do so. One of 
our clients, a nervous timid woman who is 
extremely upset over her husband’s inability 
to find work, takes the greatest pleasure in 
attending an arts and craft class and was 
especially delighted to bring some of her 
handiwork as a gift to the visitor in appreci- 
ation of her services. While there are clients 
who bring gifts as a bribe, consciously or 
unconsciously, there are thousands on our 
relief rolls who really suffer from the inabil- 
ity to show their thanks in some tangible 
form. There are occasional services they 
can render us which are quite healthy and 
helpful. For example, a number of the 
fathers have been glad to take a group of 
children to the rodeo or circus when we are 
given free tickets. And this summer a 
mother accepted responsibility for two small 
children from another family when she and 
her baby were sent to a camp for mothers 
and young children. a 


A CONTINUING RELATIONSHIP 


Perhaps this is not a bad place to discuss 
the relative responsibilities of client and 
worker. 
ing of independence is of prime importance 
and that it is one of the first self-attitudes to 
be broken down in a period of prolonged 
unemployment, what are some of the ways 
in which we can help him to retain or re- 
create that attitude? We know that it is 
healthy for him to use all his own resources 
that he can without endangering his self- 
preservation, such as borrowing or making 
an adjustment on his insurance without los- 
ing protection. But there are activities that 
are even more helpful because they actually 
utilize his energy—so bottled up in times 
like these—and do give him some slight feel- 





If we believe that the client’s feel- _ 


ing of accomplishment. For instance, he can 


go to a clinic unaccompanied by the worker. 
The worker may make a telephone call or 
give him a card of introduction but even that 
is not always necessary. It is chiefly with 
the extremely timid or out-and-out neurotic 
client that we should use our time and 
energy for something that he could other- 
wise well do himself. Shopping is another 
thing the client had best do for himself 
unless there are strong reasons to the con- 
trary. No matter how friendly the feeling 
between worker and client, there is some- 
thing heartening and pleasureful in his 
choosing goods and paying out money 
himself. 

Even if the visitor wishes to have a per- 
sonal interview with a previous employer 
there is value in the client’s first calling for 
a written reference. It is something he can 
do about his unemployment, he is taking 
some responsibility for the solution of a 
major problem. 

In finding new living quarters the respon- 
sibility can be the client’s, following a discus- 
sion of rentals, the necessary number of 
rooms, any particular requirements due to 
health problems, and so on. It is his home 
and he should be as free as possible to choose 
it. The more we do for him that he is 
capable of doing for himself the more he 
loses the feeling of being a free agent, the 
more he builds up the undignified feeling 
that he must account to us for all his actions. 
To foster these active responsibilities is one 
way of helping to keep him the actual head 
of the family. To lose that position is to 
precipitate deep resentment and shame. 
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We might consider too that in being released 
from that kind of work we leave ourselves 
more time for the case work that is intrinsi- 
cally our job—time for longer interviews, for 
rereading our records, for dictation, for 
making collateral and home visits. 

To return to our consideration of com- 
munity resources: the utilization of summer 
camps, especially for children in urban dis- 
tricts, has many values these days. The 
child thus lives for a while in a less tense, 
more equable atmosphere; he is provided 
with recreation and is physically benefited. 
The preliminary talks with parents and chil- 
dren are also very enlightening. Frequently 
we see the home life from new angles—ex- 
cessive fears at the thought of separation or, 
conversely, exaggerated delight. We may 
learn for the first time of bed-wetting or food 
fads or great timidity with other children 
or shame of inadequate wardrobes—any 
number of things may come out. Camp at 
the same time serves as a vacation of sorts 
for worried and irritable parents just as a 
day nursery or regular attendance at after- 
noon clubs may function in the same way 
throughout the year. 


IN this brief survey of what can be done 
in a practical way for our clients we have 
partially considered what is happening to 
families in the present situation. We see 
countless instances of open ‘friction between 
husbands and wives where differences had 
been slight or dormant. A man wept the 
other day as he described his quarrels with 
his wife, the first serious ones they have had 
during their married life. In the same way 
harassed mothers are losing patience with 
their children and are shocked at their own 
behavior. Young couples who in ordinary 
times look forward to having children are 
thrown into panic and resentment by the 
wife’s first pregnancy. Men are losing their 
sense of manhood. A client said the other 
day after his wife had given birth to a little 
girl, “ If I’d had work, it would have been a 
boy.” Anything we can do to revivify their 
sense of adequacy is worth the effort. 

Some of them are openly rebelling and 
joining political parties or other organiza- 
tions that will give them an outlet for their 
anger and frustration. Others, especially 
the young heads of families, are more and 
more frequently running away from their 
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troubles, sometimes actually deserting, some- 
times indulging in it in phantasy, sometimes 
threatening to steal, sometimes stealing. 


One of the commonest devices: when self- . 


blame and deprivation grow too strong is to 
accuse government and social agencies of 
favoritism and graft. In many of these 
instances it is sufficient for the client to blow 
off steam to a visitor who does not take 
offense or try to reason or reassure. 


Young children are showing the effects of . 


prolonged depression, not only physically but 
socially. They cannot understand why a 
penny for candy or a nickel for ice cream is 
an impossible expenditure. They tease or 
accuse or become depressed. They watch 
anxiously to see whether the mother has 
been crying or demand angrily of the father 
why he has no work. One of the most 
astounding effects showed in the case of a 
three-year-old. Whenever there was a 
knock on the door she whispered, “ Sh-h,” 
and put her fingers on her lips. When 
asked for an explanation the mother said, 
“Oh, she saw me always do that when the 
gas man was coming.” There are countless 
other instances of such forced concealment, 
often contrary to the natural impulses of the 
client. How much shame and guilt is en- 
gendered by such behavior? How much can 
we do to prevent it? 

Nor are the older children always able to 
understand the constant deprivation as a 
sociological condition. As children they see 
it as the parent’s failure to provide and there 
may be unhappy scenes over one issue or 
another. Lack of pocket money, for 
example, is serious for both girls and boys 
in adolescence. The boys want it often to 
take their girls out, the girls for personal 
adornment when they are asked out. Can 
the agency meet some part of these perfectly 
normal requests, directly or indirectly ? 

The doubling up of families in the same 


living quarters is another problem with im- 


portant social effects. It is not only the 
crowded conditions but the friction engen- 
dered by differences of opinion, interference 
with healthy freedom or discipline of the 
children, and general resentment that such 
a state is necessary. 

We have never been asleep to the fact 
that physical health is endangered by food 
insufficient or of poor quality, bad housing, 
inadequate clothing. We must watch for 
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physical symptoms in both adults and chil- 
dren. Worry and tension over a prolonged 
period take their toll even when food is 
regularly provided. Sometimes it is not 
necessary to increase allowances but only to 
' help the client plan better, buy more intelli- 
gently and at less expensive stores, or con- 
quer food fads. Many instances of the lat- 
ter, especially in young children, have been 
at the bottom of complaints about the bud- 
get. One family on our case load is strug- 
gling with three poorly nourished children 
who literally will not eat anything but eggs. 
When it is a matter of racial tradition it is 
often a hard struggle, as most local budgets 
are standardized on American food and the 
family must conform to a certain extent in 
order to manage at all. The aid of a home 
economist or dietitian in such situations is 
frequently indicated. 

It is interesting to note how often com- 
plaints about the food budget are covers for 
other expenses that the client is afraid to 
_ admit, such as insurance premiums or pay- 
ments on furniture. Once these extra ex- 
penses are discussed, he is less tense, less 
complaining. Sometimes these complaints 
have no relation to material needs but are 
simply a convenient place to which to attach 
other resentments. That of course is usually 
an unconscious device and it takes time for 
the client to reveal the true state of affairs. 


A DARK accounting such as this may have 
disquieting effects unless we remember that 
_ loyalties in family groups have proved very 
strong. Where there has been any love at 
all it is possible for the individuals to recap- 


ture some of their earlier feelings and build 
them up again. It is of real value to allow 
our clients to talk of the past simply because 
they begin to realize that they have not 
ceased to feel affection and respect, but that 
the present state of irritability, anger, and 
hatred may be a natural and temporary one. 
Psychologists and psychiatrists have taught 
us that it is not rare to have mixed feelings - 
and, when we can recognize this in and with 
our clients, we render an inestimable serv- 
ice. For the man who has prided himself 
on his earning capacity, to recapitulate his 
earlier satisfaction in work and self-support 
helps to re-establish his self-confidence. 

We need not be entirely discouraged, 
either, when we see the effects of a visitor’s 
continued interest in her client’s affairs. 
Whether it is in terms of her practical 
knowledge and manipulation of community 
resources or a combination of these with her 
interest in his thoughts and feelings, the 
results are tangible and encouraging. 

It would be ostrich-like to ignore our 
limitations. We do not have the skill to 
cure all psychological ailments; neither does 
our client always want our help in this field. 
We do not always find in the community 
adequate resources for the client’s needs. ~ 
We have to be resourceful about this, we 
may even as a body of experts decide that 
professional group action is necessary to 
obtain what is lacking. Above all we must 
not forget that the client gets the most bene- 
fit out of what he can do for himself and ~ 
that by allowing him to think out loud and 
here and there develop a suggestion from us, 
we often do our best case work. 


How Do We Come to an Understanding 
of Our Clients? 


Bessie E. Trout 


E could have, you will agree, no more 

challenging a subject for discussion— 
and, perhaps none more pertinent in these 
days of distressing human problems—than 
that dealing with the ways by which we 
come to an understanding of our client. It 
is of vital importance to us as the very root 
of all successful social case work. Social 
workers have expressed as their goal—“ to 

s 


develop in the individual the fullest possible . 
capacity for self-maintenance in a_ social 
group.” If, then, we are to prove capable 
of achieving this goal, it is obvious that we 
must first understand our client as a person, 
as well as the influences, opportunities, and 
limitations that surround him. 

It has seemed necessary in order better 
to meet particular problems that we concen- 
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trate our efforts, resulting in various divi- 
sions of work. We have in a hospital social 
service department a chronic cardiac who 
needs help in finding a way to live to his 
fullest capacity within his physical limita- 
tion; in a children’s court, an adolescent 
boy, without adequate guidance at home, 
finds himself arraigned against society 
through loyalty to his gang; in a child plac- 
ing agency, a child’s emotional development 
is at stake because through death or inade- 
quacy he has lost his natural parents and 
some substitute must be wisely chosen; in a 
relief giving agency, a father, having re- 
peatedly failed in his efforts to provide for 
those dependent upon him, suffers doubt of 
himself and despair. Whatever the need or 
problem that brings a human being to a 
social agency for help, the agency’s first 
responsibility is that of understanding. 

‘Not only is understanding the basis for 
each step in case work but in the present, 
when we are faced with a multiplicity of 
problems which at the moment seem in- 
soluble, understanding in itself may prove to 
be the only usable tool left in our hands 
Our client comes to us in the throes of find- 
ing a way out of his difficulty. He talks it 
over with a person who he believes knows 
something about situations such as his— 
whom he can trust to be impartial, and who 
in this capacity stands him in better stead 
even than a friend. In discussing his prob- 
lem it may be evident that there is no solu- 
tion, but he finds he has lightened his burden 
in the discovery that another human being 
understands—he learns that others have also 
sought answers and have not found them, 
and is thus released from the fear that his 
failure is due to a lack within himself. The 
fact that the worker leaves his insoluble 
problem with him means that she believes 
he has within him, for the present at least, 
the strength to carry it. He leaves the 
agency with perhaps the only immediate 
answer—restored self-respect and a perspec-s 
tive that helps him to live temporarily within 
his_social limitations. 

‘Arriving at an understanding challenges 
us in that it calls for the maximum in equip- 
ment and personality of the social worker 
herself) It demands that if she is to prove 
capable of helping her client she must be 
able to see him as he really is, to see his 
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problem as it appears to her, removed from 
it as she is, but also as he sees it. 
Through her sympathy and imagination 


she must be capable of attaining a oneness © 


with him, and at the same time be free from 
pressure—from without or from within— 
to center her thinking and activity around 
her client’s need. But in order to reach 
this oneness with him she must be ever 


alert in regard to her own personal preju- © 


dice, her ability to maintain a non-critical 
attitude, and to her own desires or personal 
stake in the matter. 


The father of a family, under the care of an 
agency, had been an inveterate drinker. ‘The 
worker, eager in the beginning to help him, gives 
him a great deal of her time and attention. He 
shows improvement; she is greatly encouraged and 
gives him her approval. Then, after a while, 
unable to live up to the ideal the worker set for 
him, he slumps. There follows a picture of the 
worker’s disappointment and, by some withdrawal 
of her attention, condemnation of his behavior. 
The man then falls from grace more frequently 
and finally the worker, considering him hopeless, 
leaves the situation completely. 


We see here the worker’s activity based 
not on an understanding of the man’s 
capacity to deal with his problem, nor on an 
understanding of the nature of his difficulty, 
nor on her own ability to help him; but on 
what she, out of her own personal invest- 
ment in the situation, expected of him. « 

What have we in the way of methods that 
may lead us to better understanding? Since 
understanding is a continuous process reach- 
ing from the first contact with our client to 
the close of treatment, it becomes both 
varied and complex. For the sake of clear- 
ness, we might, however, select three tech- 
niques: observation’; interpretation of what 
our client tells us in the light of his environ- 


mental, cultural, and traditional background ; 


the evaluation of his response to treatment) 

Observation is a path to understanding 
which we have used since birth, sometimes 
consciously, sometimes unconsciously. As 
children, we interpreted through tone of 
voice, facial expression, and the manner of 
those about us, their approval, their irrita- 
tion, their sincerity or lack of it. As social 
workers in the same way we may discern 
something of the desires and feelings of our 
client. We learn from his tenseness, per- 
haps, the importance this problem has for 
him and his fear of losing what appears the 


only solution. Again his manner may show 
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his readiness to deposit his difficulties on 
the shoulders of the worker. Halting speech 
or hesitancy may express confusion or lack 
of self-confidence. 

Within the home all social workers have 
found revealed in the tone of voice and 
manner, the affection, consideration, or an- 
tagonism that run through the daily inter- 
play of personalities within the family circle, 
indicating its degree of value as a unit. 

Having recently emerged from a period 
when we learned all about our client, from 
him and his acquaintances, only to find 
often that we had failed to know him at all, 
we realize of how little value is the infor- 
“ mation we receive as a result of probing. 
We may still occasionally find it helpful to 
have the observations of others, such as rela- 
tives or friends, but only if our client desires 
it and sees it as essential to the solution of 
his problem and not as something thrust 
upon him. 

We recognize that what our client tells us 
has infinitely more value in the way of 
understanding if we make it possible for 
him to talk about his problem with ease, 
without intrusion or pressure from us. We 
see more clearly his thoughts and feelings 
and their relation to his environment and his 
past experiences. By interpreting this, the 
worker may evaluate something of the re- 
sources he has within him, upon which he 
may draw. 


A father recently asked adoption for his two 
boys, 10 and 12 years old. His wife had died 
some years previous, unemployment had eaten up 
his savings, they were suffering from actual lack 
of clothing and nourishing food. The father stated 
he thought the boys would be better off with 
someone else and that he could manage better 
alone. On the surface it appeared that he had 
found his children too great a burden and that his 
desire was to be rid of them. 

He then talked of the reasons that brought him 
to his decision, his feeling of having been a com- 
plete failure as a parent; his unsuccessful efforts 
to give the children the things he considered of 
greatest importance—the security of a stable place 
of living, the necessary material things of life, and 
the hope of education. He talked of his own 
early privations, the early loss of his parents, and 
his inadequate educational opportunities which had 
repeatedly affected his life so that he was unable 
to compete in his chosen profession and which 
had become of exaggerated importance to him. It 
was evident, from his interpretation of the chil- 
dren’s personalities, how alert and sensitive he had 
been to their individual development. 


By reason of this, the worker saw, not 
unwanted children who needed a substitute 


parent, but a father capable of giving affec- 
tion and guidance, who had chosen separa- 
tion from his children not because he wanted 
to be rid of his responsibilities but because 
he felt he could not go on being the kind of 
parent he was forced to be under the exist- 
ing conditions. Her next steps were not to 
seek an adoption home but to help in some 
way to restore the father’s perspective and 
faith in himself. 


INTERPRETATION 66 traditions and of 
the cultural background of our client is 
essential if we are to arrive at an under- 
standing of the forces that are a part of him 
and with which he has to deal. He is a 
member of a social group; it is from this 
group that he has developed his ideas, habits, 
and standards, and an evaluation of him 
must be made not against a single arbitrary 
standard—the social worker’s personal cul- 
tural standard—but with the cultural stand- 
ard of the client himself. We do not evalu- 
ate the initiative of a client who is the 
product of a matriarchal system, with its 
greater dependency upon the guidance of 
the parent, by the same standard by which 
we would measure the client who is a 
product of a group in which individualism 
is the keynote of behavior. 

Now, during a period of widespread un- 
employment, when it is no longer possible 
to be self-maintaining by virtue of indi- 
vidual effort alone, we already evaluate 
financial dependency in terms different 
from those we used a decade ago when self- 
support was generally possible. 

Last, we arrive at a better understanding 
of our clients through their aden to 
treatment. 

When a person, physically ill, goes to a 
physician, the physician in his first exami- 
nation sees some indication of his patient’s 
difficulty but, because he cannot yet be cer- 
tain either of the illness itself or of his 
patient’s constitutional response, he gives 
tentative treatment, very carefully watching 
the patient’s reaction. He then changes, 
increases, or reduces the dose until he 
understands the condition well enough to 
see a way to restore health. So a social 
worker, when the client first comes to her 
with difficulty in his social situation, sees 
something both of his problem and of his 
capacity to deal with it; yet, that she may 
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better evaluate his ability, she may tenta- 
tively administer treatment, all the while 
keeping her hand on the pulse of the situa- 
tion and keenly observing his response. 
Likewise she, as the physician, must be 
ready to increase or reduce as she interprets 
her client’s response, as she recognizes how 
much of his load he can carry, at what rate 
he can shift to new or increased demands 
his situation makes upon him; she must, if 

. necessary, be ready to change her course 
partially or entirely as more evidence of his 
ability to carry the responsibility of his 
problem is revealed. 

In our search for methods by which we 
may better understand our clients, let us 
turn to the results of our own efforts, and 
scrutinize with rigid honesty the part we 
play in our daily contact. Let us review 
some of our past records and see the com- 
plete picture of our relationship. From 
among these, what can-be determined as suc- 
cess and what as failure; which of our skills 
contributes to the successes and might now 
be used with greater confidence ; what do we 
see in our failures that we, may guard against 
repeating? The day is surely passing when 
we shall continue to find among our files 
records ending “Lack of co-operation, yY 
leaving the responsibility for the failure of 
the relationship on the shoulders of the 
client and the worker free of self-criticism 
to repeat the use of those methods which 
failed. 


If we may learn from our own experi- 
ences, should we not also search the experi- 
ences of others? As social workers, do we 
not fall short of other professions in our 
attempts to find clearer methods through 
reading, through the thinking of others, 
and through consultation with our fellow 
workers ? 

With the best of methods, however, we 


can never be quite sure of our understand- ~ 


ing. Human beings respond differently at 
different times and under different circum- 
stances. They may also experience change 
due to growth, and develop different per- 
spectives. Our interpretations are at best 
somewhat influenced by our individual back- 
grounds. We remember, too, that we see 
our clients under conditions of greatest pres- 
sure. Just as hospitals recognize the un- 
usual behavior one shows under stress of 
physical illness(we must remember that 
many of those coming to us are laboring 
with social illness, and although their be- 
havior may indicate personality trends, it is 
not the same as their response to life under 
its so-called normal tempo} 

In conclusion, we realize that when, 
through whatever methods, we achieve 
understanding of our client and of his situa- 
tion, we have not only reached the point at 
which we can help him solve his problem, 
but that we have gone a step further toward 


the development in ourselves of a fuller - 


capacity for understanding. 


Social Legislation and the Family Case Worker 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


NSECURITY has been the watchword of 
the social case worker during the past 
fifteen years. In the decade between 1920 
and 1930 the term had a psychological em- 
phasis. Since 1930 the towering volume of 
unemployment has forced upon everyone 
the significance of economic insecurity. But 
can there be much separation between the 
psychological and economic concepts? True, 
there are causes other than economic which 
produce a sense of insecurity in the individ- 
ual, but it is seldom that economic insecurity 
is without its psychological symptoms. Rare 
is the person who can control apprehensive- 
ness when he is out of a job, when he faces 
an unprovided-for old age, or sickness with 
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lack of income, or must support himself and 
his family on earnings that do not suffice. 
Shall the family case worker merely help 
her client to adjust to low wages, unem- 
ployment, and occupational disease, or does 
her responsibility extend further? Social 
work and family case work had their origins 
in the attack on the problems of poverty. 
Should attention be centered primarily on 
matters of adjustment, when recognized 
measures for alleviation are waiting to be 
established in the laws of the country? 
Members of a profession have a broad man- 
date. Not only must they master the tech- 
nique of their specialty but they are expected 
to bring testimony to the general concerns 
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of their profession from the findings in their 
particular field. Case work is one method 
of dealing with the problems of the indi- 
vidual and of the family; it does not solve all 
of them. The knowledge of the case worker, 
however, is needed to aid in the other 
methods of attack. 

Pioneers in social work, inheriting from 
their forbears a capacity for righteous indig- 
nation, threw their energies into informing 
the public of injustices to little children, the 
collapse of families due to unprovided-for 
accident and death, the devastating conse- 
quences of low pay and long hours of work. 
Thus was ushered in an era of social indig- 
nation. A few stories of extreme situations 
served to convince a large enough section of 
the public so that movements along several 
fronts were stimulated. Social legislation, 
case work, recreation programs, community 
organization became special fields of en- 
deavor. More recently has come the period 
of social research. In this day the family 
case worker, if she steps out of her conven- 
tionalized role of work with individuals, may 
well hesitate to bear witness to social ills 
through the recital of important but untabu- 
lated cases. Now the community wants to 
have its information in degree and propor- 
tion. How low are low wages? How far do 
they fall short of maintaining health and 
providing a minimum standard of living? 
What proportion of the workers are thus 
affected? How many old people need assist- 
ance? What percentage of the workers 
would be aided by health insurance? The 
gripping story is needed as much as ever but 
it can be made doubly convincing when 
backed up by numbers. Family case workers 
and research workers can well combine 
efforts to reveal the evidence of suffering 
locked up in the files of family societies 
throughout the country. 

Especially this year will the family case 
worker be needed to aid in the promotion of 
social legislation that has to do with the 
economic security of the individual and of 
the family. The President of the United 
States has appointed a Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security. Federal legislation will be 
introduced in the coming session of Con- 
gress. The forces of opposition are organiz- 
ing. Professional social workers who know 
the need for these laws may well maintain 


‘their own lobbies. This applies not only to 


the federal but to the state legislatures, many 
of which meet in the winter of 1935. Fed- 
eral legislation can be only of such a nature 
as to stimulate the introduction of specific 
laws within the states. 

But the family case worker need not be 
naive about the efficacy of social legislation 
in dealing with the inequities of the present 
economic system. It is largely a means of 
alleviation—not prevention. Even if the 
funds for distribution are obtained through 
heavier taxation of incomes in the higher 
brackets instead of through specified contri- 
butions or other forms of taxation, such 
measures merely make up to the worker for 
some loss or misfortune. Minimum wage 
legislation goes a step farther, but none of 
these devices brings about the changes that 
are desired by some sections of the popula- 
tion. Mild as social legislation may appear, 
however, it will be resisted at every turn. 
It is a natural struggle between those who 
have economic power and those who wish to 
detract from it in order to provide for the 
needs of a numerous class of citizens. The 
family case worker will need to determine 
her place in this struggle. 


WHAT then is the present situation in the 
states with regard to legislation that affects 
the economic security of the individual? Of 
the four forms of social insurance—old age 
allowances, workmen’s compensation, health 
insurance, and unemployment insurance—it 
is workmen’s compensation that has been 
longest established. Forty-four states,’ the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, the Philippine 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii have some 
form of workmen’s compensation. Much is 
to be desired both in the provisions of the 
laws and in their administration. The 
awards for disability or death are in propor- 
tion to the worker’s wages with a certain 
maximum benefit established. Whether the 
amount (received either over a period of 
months or in a lump sum) meets the need 
depends on the individual’s situation and on 
the size of his family. Where there is no 
state supervision of the settlement of claims, 
the worker can be persuaded to accept a 
down payment of an amount less than that 
to which he is entitled by law. Methods of 
“investigation” and the provisions for 


‘Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina have no workmen’s compensation law. 
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medical care should be of special concern to 
the social worker. 

Although a large number of states have 
workmen’s compensation laws, only twelve 
states and the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands ex- 
tend this benefit to workers suffering or 


- dying from occupational diseases. Men and 


women who have worked faithfully in mine 
or factory may find their constitutions 
undermined by an insidious poison, become 
a burden to others, and be unable to contri- 
bute to the support of their families. They 
may be aided in their adjustment to the fact 
of ill health but they should not be asked to 
bear the attendant economic insecurity. 
Legislation may be enacted to prevent this 
and to change conditions so as to prevent the 
contracting of the disease itself. 

Next to workmen’s compensation, old age 
assistance is the only other form of insur- 
ance that has gained much headway in the 
United States. As a matter of fact, this 
legislation is not taking the form of insur- 
ance in this country. Twenty-eight states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii now have laws offering 
some means of old age assistance through 
various methods of taxation. Twelve of 
these were passed in 1933 and 1934. In 
many states the laws are not in operation. 
The tendency of the recent laws has been to 
make them mandatory on the counties with 
the state supplying from a third to a half of 
the funds. Even where the laws are in force, 
they do not always dispose of the economic 
problems of old age. Except in New York 
and Massachusetts where no maximum is 
stipulated the highest grants are a dollar 
a day, many of them $30 a month, with 
the exception of Alaska which provides 
$35 a month for men and $45 for women! 
One state grants as low as $180 a year. To 
be eligible for assistance, one must have been 
a resident of the state or county from fifteen 
to thirty-five years and one must be from 
sixty-five to seventy years of age, depending 
on the law of the state. The administration 
of these laws has left much to be desired in 
the provisions for long-time care. 

Not a single state in the union has enacted 
a law providing for health insurance. Com- 
missions have been appointed from time to 
time but no permanent results have been 
forthcoming. 

Only one state has ventured into the realm 
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of unemployment insurance. The Wisconsin 
law, passed in January, 1932, became effec- 
tive in the collection of funds on July 1, 
1934, and provides for the distribution of 
funds on July 1, 1935. Within the past two 
years there have been commissions or some 
form of public report in eleven states, and 
bills have been introduced in more than half 
of the state legislatures. Despite the fact 
that the American Federation of Labor and 
various civic and social organizations have 


pronounced in favor of this form of legisla- . 


tion, none of the unemployment insurance 
bills emerged successfully from the legis- 
lative sessions. 

With unemployment insurance, as with 
the other forms of social insurance, ade- 
quacy of grants becomes the important ques- 
tion. It is understood that insurance cannot 
take care of the worker during long periods 
of depression but it can promote his security 
and help maintain his independence during 
the repeated briefer intervals of unemploy- 
ment which are the experience of a large 
proportion of the workers. The amount of 
benefit to be received brings up the question 
of rights versus needs. Should all insured 
workers receive a set proportion of their 
wages or should they receive a certain pro- 
portion plus so much for each child or other 
dependent member of the family ? 

Of almost equal interest to the social case 


worker is the subject of contributions to the ° 


insurance fund. If industry aims to make 
continuous payments to workers as well as 
to investors, perhaps unemployment benefits 
should be paid from reserve funds that in- 
dustry itself has set aside. The case worker 
may feel that it is better for the employee’s 
self-respect for him to contribute to the fund 
and feel that later he is drawing money to 
which he has a full right. On the other hand 
it is possible that the right to maintenance in 
a highly organized society is so well estab- 
lished in the United States that the worker 
would feel comfortable in receiving his cash 
benefit whether or not there was an emphasis 
on the insurance nature of the transaction. 


IN addition to social insurance there are two 
other well-known forms of legislation which 
affect the economic security of the worker’s 
family—mothers’ aid and minimum wage. 
Forty-five states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia have mothers’ assist- 
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ance laws but only twenty states cover the 


* six types of situation in which a mother is 


without support for her children.? Only 
seventeen states have provided funds for 
participating in local administration and only 
fourteen states augment the funds made 
available by counties. This implies also the 
extent of the lack of effective administration. 
In many instances the law is not mandatory 
on the counties, the effect of which is evi- 
denced in the fact that, in 1931, only 54 per 
cent of the counties in the United States 
were granting mothers’ aid. 

Adequacy of grant is also a serious prob- 
lem in the matter of mothers’ assistance. In 
June, 1931, the average monthly grant per 
family * was as low as ten dollars in some 
communities, as high as seventy dollars in 
one or two cities, but between thirty and 
forty dollars a month in most instances. 
Since then the depression has made inroads 
on the available funds, thereby diminishing 
the amounts and the number of families 
aided. 

Minimum wage legislation, just as old age 
assistance, has received considerable impetus 
during the depression. Seven state legis- 
latures enacted laws on this subject during 
1933, bringing the total to sixteen states and 
Puerto Rico. It was the National Industrial 
Recovery Act rather than the depression 
that gave courage to those interested in 
minimum wage legislation for women. In 
1923 the District of Columbia law was held 
unconstitutional because, in requiring a cer- 
tain wage, it deprived the employer of 
“property without due process of law.” 
This related, of course, only to the wages of 
women, for whom other legal opinion held 
that such legislation was the “ valid exercise 
of police power protecting public health, 
morals, and welfare.” The negative decision 
discouraged efforts toward minimum wage 
for women. No one dared to suggest such 
legislation for men. The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, therefore, indicates a 
new public policy, for men and women alike, 
which would seem to say that wages below 
a certain point are a menace to public wel- 


*Death of husband, divorce, desertion, illegiti- 
macy, or disability of father through imprison- 
ment, physical or mental disease. 

*In administrative units which had cities of 
100,000 or more population. Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Mothers’ Aid, 1931. 
Bureau Publication No. 220. 


fare. This applies not only to the worker 
but to the employer and the industry as a 
whole, which is endangered by inequalities 
in labor costs. 

The approach to the determination of 
wages under the Industrial Recovery Act 
differs from that used under minimum wage 
administration. With the former, the em- 
phasis is on the rate the industry can stand 
or is willing to consider; with the latter, the 
emphasis is on the rate that will supply the 
necessary cost of living and maintain health. 
The family case worker has valuable infor- 
mation on standards of living and on the 
cost of living for individuals as well as for 
families. 
opportunity for self-expression which comes 
to the workers who sit on the advisory com- 
mittees with representatives of employers 
and of the public in each industry in which 
minimum rates are to be determined. This 
committee representation is not as assured 
under the Recovery Act as it is under the 
minimum wage laws. 

It would not be adequate to mention the 
efforts toward economic security in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act without 
reference to the effect it has had on the 
psychological insecurity from which the 
nation was suffering. Employer and worker 
alike have received considerable relief from 
unscrupulous competition as seen in unfair 
trade practices, long hours, low wages. 
Despite the problems of enforcement of Sec- 
tion 7 A of the Act, the workers have lost 
some of the fear that ever pervades industry 
concerning the loss of one’s job. The assur- 
ance of self-expression through representa- 
tives of one’s own choosing, halting as it has 
been in many industries, is an expression of 
national policy which has renewed courage 
and has established a sense of citizenship in 
millions of working people. 


CERTAIN phases of the content and of 
the administration of social insurance and 
minimum wage laws may be left to the 
economist, actuarial expert, and government 
specialist but the family case worker will 


want to have some part in determining the . 


general principles to be followed. Concepts 
of human rights and of standards of living 
are constantly changing. Legislation must 
be made flexible or must be reorganized to 
meet these changing points of view. Cer- 
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tain rights have been established beyond 
question in this country—freedom of re- 
ligious belief, the right to free education, to 
read books in free libraries, to drink water 
that is pure, to travel on free highways, to 
walk in lighted streets at night, to rest and 
relax in public parks. The laws of the land 
provide that the worker can expect to be 
paid for his work. With the introduction of 
workmen’s compensation acts, he can also 
expect to work in safety or to be appropri- 
ately recompensed for accident. 

When mothers’ aid laws were approved, it 
meant the recognition of the rights of father- 
less children to public support in their own 
homes and of their mothers to stay at home 
to care for the childres if they so desired. 
Although social workers, more than any one 
group, established the efficacy of aiding 
people in their own homes, many members 
of the profession hesitated over the mothers’ 
assistance legislation not only because of 
their distrust of public relief administration 
but because of a reluctance to create a special 
dependent class. With the discussion of old 
age assistance, not provided on an insurance 
basis, there is the same concern over a new 
dependent class. A series of special groups 
appears as we stumble toward a society that 
ministers to its members according to their 
needs. Rights, as generally understood, 
entitle each person within a defined group 
to some benefit whether he needs it or not. 
Recognized rights that can be secured 
through the sharing of risk are financed 
through insurance funds. When need itself 
becomes recognized as establishing a right, 
it is met by public funds obtained through 
general forms of taxation. Health insurance 
or the right to support when incapacitated 
for work through illness does not seem to be 
fully recognized in the United States. The 
next step will be the need, later establishing 
a right, for free medical service just as ftee 
education is provided at the present day. 


. An appreciation, not only of the right to 


work, but also of the claim to maintenance 
when work is lacking, is evidenced by the 
relief measures that have been undertaken 
in the United States. It is high time that a 
larger section of the public show its under- 
standing by the passage of unemployment 
insurance legislation. Beyond what can be 
done on a sound actuarial basis, need because 
of size of family or extended unemployment 
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will be met by public funds according to the 
public concept of its responsibility. 
In the progress of recognition of rights 


and of needs which later come to be seen as © 


establishing rights, the family case worker 
can influence public opinion because she 
knows what happens in the life of the family 
that is handicapped by the economic inse- 
curity that comes through sickness, accident, 
unemployment, the burden of the care of the 


aged. She can also gage public opinion so . 


that the type of legislation enacted does not 
bring the stigma of a special dependent class 
just because of the necessity for gradual 
development and separate action on each 
group. 

The family case worker is interested also 
in getting results through effective adminis- 
tration and through the best use of the funds 
a family has at its disposal. An increasing 
number of case workers will need to enter 
public service. In some states case work 
services accompany the administration of. 
mothers’ assistance funds. Everywhere is 
needed a high standard of case work in the 
investigation of workmen’s compensation 
cases and in aiding families to make the best 
use of the funds thus provided. This may 
prove to be the case in connection with old 
age assistance and health insurance. Public 
departments—whether compensation offices, 
public employment offices, or other bu- 
reaus—receive constantly requests from 
individuals for aid in making plans in a 
period of readjustment. To impose case 
work services on those receiving grants or 
other fdrms of cash relief will go against the 
grain of those who believe that the individual 
should receive his cash and do as he pleases. 


Such services might be made available to the * 


family on a voluntary basis. With rights 
go certain responsibilities which individual 
families may desire aid in assuming. Fur- 
thermore, the family case worker should 
have something to say toward striking a 
balance between the psychological impor- 
tance of freedom of action for the individual 
and his family and the social importance of 
those forms of legislation that establish a 
minimum standard of civilized life-to meet 
the larger interests of society. 

One of the important services toward eco- 
nomic security which the family case worker 
can perform is in helping determine the 
standard of life, the minimum which must be 
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set by minimum wage committees, old age 
and mothers’ assistance regulations, acci- 
dent, unemployment, and health insurance 
schemes. Adequacy of relief has been the 
cry of the social worker during the past few 
years. The case worker knows how families 
live and what the simplest standards of liv- 
ing require. It will be contended that indus- 
try cannot afford to pay such rates: The 
family case worker must be ready to follow 
through the implications of an economic 
order which cannot assure to all its members 
a minimum of decency and health. 

Whether the family case worker desires 
to join the effort to patch up a society based 
on the profit system, or whether she sees in 
social insurance and minimum wage legisla- 
tion general principles and methods of serv- 
ice that can be extended to another type of 
social order, this is the year when she has an 
opportunity to act. Through search for the 
overwhelming testimony in family case work 
files and through social action by individuals 
and professional groups, much can be accom- 
plished. Opposition to all legislation will be 
great. Disagreement will arise concerning 
the provisions of the laws. The social 
worker should aid in getting the best terms 
possible and then back them. Before her 
beckon the general interests of society, of the 
individual, and of the family in which he 
lives. 


Discussion by Miss Dutcher 


LONG period of service in the family case 
work field should bring perspective and a 
philosophy that is not merely pragmatic. 

Years come and go with their cults and watch- 
words and reinterpretations. Whatever the years 
have brought us in disappointments and in fresh 
obstacles and complexities, they have brought us 
ever-increasing opportunity to develop new ap- 
proaches, more fluidity, and less dependence on 
routine. They should make our job more truly 
satisfying provided we do not lose hold of our 
two basic principles—the responsibility of the com- 
munity to build up and strengthen its individual 
units, and the responsibility of the individual units 
(our families) to build up and strengthen the 
social organism of which they are the living cells. 

The social legislation that Miss de Schweinitz 
has been talking about dates back roughly about 
twenty years—workmen’s compensation, mothers’ 
pensions, old age security; it is interesting to re- 
view how they came into being. Social workers 
(and only a few of them were family case 





workers—more were from the settlement field and 
from social reform groups of one sort and another) 
joined with groups representing plain citizens— 
the fraternal orders, for instance—to create the 
enabling legislation that made these great categori- 
cal forms of relief operative. Most of the case 
working organizations viewed with alarm the 
gathering momentum of the movement; they were 


frankly opposed to mothers’ pensions, seeing clearly — 


enough the dangers involved and refusing to face 
the inadequacies of what they had been able to 
offer. The story of the creation of the movement 
that brought about this social legislation has never 
been fully told. The interpretation was made in 
many different ways. Some of the appeals to the 
public were propaganda on the part of individuals 
with a tremendous drive toward one definite end; 
workmen’s compensation followed a careful and 
scientific piece of research, the Pittsburgh Survey; 
some were an honest retelling of personal observa- 
tion, with youth and idealism and passion for social 
justice behind the telling. How old-fashioned 
some of these ardors, and the moral earnestness 
that went with them, seem today! 
Whatever the springs of action, the deep dis- 
couragement that at times must beset the long- 
time observer lies not in contemplating the original 


legislation but in the working out of its set-up, - 


in its administration, and its enforcement. That 
is where the failure lies. Part of the difficulty is 
inherent in the very hugeness of the enterprise 
and the fact that the legislative control is so 
potent. But more dangerous still is the unhappy 


fact that the idealism that lies behind the enact- . 


ment spends itself in its creative activity; it is not 
willing to continue to give untiringly and over a 
long period of years its riper contribution. As an 
English thinker, a strong believer in the responsi- 
bility of government in behalf of the individual, 
once said, “It is curious to remember that prac- 
tically all past Utopias seemed to contemplate a 
world made up entirely of healthy adults.” The 
framers of the workmen’s compensation laws cer- 
tainly did not think of the world as consisting of 
healthy adults, but they did fail to visualize the 
great number of neurotic individuals—made more 
neurotic by the law’s delays, the loss of oppor- 
tunity to go back to work at their old jobs because 
of unemployment conditions, the lack of really 
responsible organization in the field of industrial 
medicine, the inertia of a civil service group ad- 
ministering a code—who would besiege a compensa- 
tion bureau. Ardent crusaders for old age pensions 
did not fully visualize the multitudes who should 
and could provide for aged relatives who would 
seize upon such legislation as a means of evading 
their personal responsibility. But, as the adminis- 
tration of the legislation progresses, these condi- 
tions become more and more evident, and it is clear 
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that only provision for supplementary case work 
service will meet the need. 

It is more and more a question whether the 
family case work agency has any responsibility in 
It is 
true that we have impressions that are valid and 
important; we have the background for intelligent 
concern about such a question as health insurance, 
for example. Our case records contain appreciably 
less sociological material than formerly, there is 
a greater emphasis on the psychological factors in 
the situation. The basic data for social legislation 
is perhaps no longer in our records. (There are 
those who believe that it was never there.) But 
we have sufficient data of our own to participate 
helpfully in the preliminary stages of certain types 
of legislative enactment and family agencies have 
a most important function to perform in relation 
io the administration of the law. Not only can we 


* watch its effect on family life but we can take our 


function as community watch-dogs most seriously 
in regard to the way such legislation is functioning 
from an administrative standpoint. The law itself 
may have many imperfections and need amend- 
ment. The personnel administering the law may 
be hopelessly inadequate and may even be swayed 
by political considerations. I for one view with 
sincere alarm the present-day tendency to feel that 
organizations representative of the local com- 
munity should “go along with” the powers that 
be and should avoid all appearance of criticism of 
those who are trying to administer new social 
legislation. There is a real tendency to avoid 
responsibility for the function of friendly critic 
and to lay such responsibility on the doorstep of 
the state or federal government. Such a shifting 
of responsibility to my mind threatens the funda- 
mental democratic concept. If those nearest to 
the actual practice and most conversant with the 
social ideals that are basic to the set-up are not 
willing to keep in touch and to report on develop- 
ment, social legislation will become more and more 
something that is imposed from without rather 
than something that grows from within, that 
responds freely to tests and challenges. An illus- 
tration in a field that has nothing to do with relief 
is to the point: 

In New York City during the past year we have 
been tremendously interested in the practical work- 
ing out of our new Domestic Relations Court legis- 
lation. Every one of the criteria suggested is 
operative in this situation. An advanced piece of 
social legislation was entrusted to an administra- 
tive personnel set up for a different purpose and 
quite frankly confounded by its new task. The 
law itself is in danger of being discredited because 
of practical difficulties in connection with its ad- 
ministration. The family societies have placed 


liaison workers in the courts, have made special 
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studies of the set-up, have persuaded their own 
workers to take the examinations for new positions 
developing in the court and are making recom- 
mendations in re amendments to the law. 

The essence of the consideration of a case in a 
domestic relations court from a social viewpoint 
is a case work approach—backed by the authority 
of the law but nevertheless a case work approach. 
In the administration of other types of legislation 
the issue is not so clear. There has been a wide 
disposition, for instance, to feel that case work 
services should not be imposed on those who are 
receiving cash relief; that the individual should be 
free to live his own life and that the state is not 
only intruding unwarrantedly when it attempts 
anything further than providing the physical neces- 
sities of life, but that it is running up unnecessary 
expense in so doing. 

And yet the private family agency can testify 
that the case work approach is in the long run the 
cheapest, not only because it studies resources and 
gages eligibility in relation to need on a basis of 
real knowledge, but it stimulates the client to want 
to become independent and in many cases it is able 
to direct him toward avenues to independence. And 
from the point of view of an advanced concept of 
the function of government, and an experience 
extending over many years in a country that em- 
barked on a social program far earlier than did 
the United States, Sidney Webb tells us that “ the 
wholesale method of supplying human needs is 
very far from ensuring accurate adjustment. We 
are apt to forget that the average citizen or the 
normal human being is a mere abstraction, who 
does not exist. You and I have never seen him in 
the flesh. So varied is our individuality that what- 
ever is handed out to all alike must necessarily fail 
to meet our requirements with any exactness.” 
And he goes on to make out a very strong case 
for the state’s responsibility not for minimum 
standards of subsistence alone but for sanitation, 
for the health of its citizens, and for what he calls 
child nurture, concerning which he asks the pointed 
question, “ What right (if we must talk about 
rights) has any part of the community to allow 
any part of its quota of citizens ”—its children— 
“to be lost to the community by carelessness and 
neglect?” 

This point of view is somewhere in between the 
laissez faire policy interested only in keeping 
people from starving, and a dictatorial state— 
Fascist or Communist or whatever—that seeks to 
mold each individual citizen to its own Procrustean 
measure. There are signs that we are -growing 
weary of a “bread alone” policy; that the time 
has come for the family case worker, more insist- 
ently than in the past, to bear witness that a sub- 
sistence policy alone is a sterile and extremely 
expensive procedure; that the individual and his 
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needs and potentialities must receive full considera- 
tion if the program is really to have human values. 
This means a gradual change in governmental pro- 
cedure, for a mass program cannot change over 
night, and it connotes a willingness on the part of 
the privately supported agency, for a time at least, 
to supplement with services and to do a much 
bigger and broader interpretative job—what we 
mean by case work and why we believe in it—than 
we ever did before. It connotes as well a restate- 
ment of our practicable goals: what we believe to 
be socially acceptable; what is worth driving 
toward in terms of permanent values. 

In the early days of social legislation and gov- 
ernmental action, the private family agency was 
frankly obstructionist. In the middle period we 
became passive in our attitude, but latterly there 
are signs that we are becoming dynamic in our 
role. There are those of us who believe that only 
as far as we truly succeed in preaching our gospel 
of “treating unequal things unequally” will we 
ourselves survive—which perhaps does not mat- 
ter—and mass degeneration will be averted and 


LABORATORY 


public confidence in the social program restored. 

It is essential to a political attitude to be smooth 
and plausible, to deny error, and to affirm confi- 
dence in situations. If we are potentially and 
actually good community watch-dogs, it is because 
our training and the perspective and objectivity 
that come with training enable us to think clearly, 
to the extent not only of pointing out other people’s 
errors but freely admitting our own, to avoid being 
led by skilled propaganda, and to bear witness 
courageously. To the extent that we do this we 
will demonstrate that our basic professional con- 
cepts are of vital importance in an era of social 
change—are basic to that strengthening of indi- 
vidual responsibility without which progress of the 
whole social organism is impossible. But, because 
our clients are social beings, deriving their strength 
from society and contributing to its strength, we 
must consciously work as well in an orderly 
fashion, with social legislation as a tool, toward a 
social order less blind, less confused, less ma- 
terialistic, less destructive than the world in whieh 
we live today. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


Substitutes for Normal Family Life 


HAT is lost to the child whose home 

is broken? What is it that a normal 
family life can contribute to a child’s per- 
sonality—that is missing when one or both 
parents do not have a normal contact with 
their child? Can the case worker supply this 
missing element ? 

The answer to these questions can come 
only, as Mary Brisley points out in the Sup- 
plement to the November Famiry (page 
234), through “a patient and consistent re- 
cording of all the observable factors in the 
social situations, behavior, and thinking of 
children from broken homes in the hope that 
there will emerge clues to the missing ele- 
ments—which can then be further studied 
with a view to developing methods for sup- 
plying them.” 

A broken home may turn out a child who 
is over-adjustable, over-meek, and over- 
patient; his way of adjustment may be to 
follow the line of least resistance, fitting into 
each new situation as best he can. What will 
be his idea of family life when he has grown 
to the responsibilities of manhood? Another 
child may have faced his difficulties with 





rebellion, coming finally to feel that the 
whole world is pitted against him in his 
struggle for the things he cherishes and 
desires. How can the case worker help him 
to face reality, to see a thwarting of his 
wishes not as a rebuff but as related to his 
own attitudes and to natural limitations? 


John’s parents were divorced a few years after 
his birth in 1915 and up to the last few years his 
life has been a “wandering” one in the fullest 
sense of the word. For a time his mother, follow- 
ing an occupation which involved frequent changes 
of base, seems to have earned well but even then 
John was boarded in various places, or left with 
relatives, or placed in one boarding school after 
another. Recently his mother has become to 
some degree a drug addict and her employment as 
well as her habits of living have been uncertain 
and not always honorable. Over and over John 
has had the agony of being placed in a school by 
his mother and then being compelled to leave in a 
month or so because his mother did not keep up 
payments on his tuition. For ten. years at least 
there has not been even a half year of a continuous 
family life; both John and his sister have lived 
fairly unhappy, abnormal lives with nothing cer- 
tain except the necessity for moving on. 

His mother’s irresponsibility increased and she 
finally disappeared. For a time John and his sister 
lived together in B—, but his sister decided to 
move to another city and left John by himself. 
The family agency, which had had some contact 
with his mother at various times, undertook his 
care. 
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Intellectually, John is much above the 
average and the family agency felt it worth 
while to help him go through high school. 
In its search for a home for John, something 
that would approach a family atmosphere, 
its first attempt did not result very satisfac- 
torily. John felt superior and the foster 
parents concluded they did not want him. 
His second home is with a middle-aged 
woman, Mrs. Falcon, who is_ boarding 
another boy as well. 


Here John seems to fit in much better—takes 
care of his own clothes and helps Mrs. Falcon with 
the work. But there comes a period when the boy 
is accused of stealing small amounts of money and 
of making free with Mrs. Falcon’s private posses- 
sions. He and the other boy living with her are 
going to the movies frequently. John’s school 
work is beginning to show a decline which is all 
the more striking because of his unusual intelli- 
gence. The boys have grievances on their side— 
Mrs. Falcon keeps the house too warm and turns 
off the radio when they want to listen to it. 

John called at the office with Henry, obviously 
to issue a complaint against Mrs. Falcon. John 
started the conversation by stating that things were 
going along pretty well although there was the 
usual dissension. The boys felt they had been 
helping Mrs. Falcon a good deal in the yard and 
at odd jobs and that she had not appreciated their 
efforts. For instance, Henry had built a stall in 
the garage for the kindling even though Mrs. 
Falcon did not approve and said that it would not 
work. However, it had turned out well and still 
Mrs. Falcon complained, insisting that they should 
not have built it. She had reproved the boys for 
cutting a limb off one of the trees in putting up a 
clothesline—but she had suggested that they go 
into a neighbor’s yard and cut some limbs off his 
trees. The boys felt that Mrs. Falcon was trying 
to dominate their lives and gave them no credit for 
having a spark of native intelligence, feeling that 
she must tell them what to do on every occasion. 

The case worker pointed out to John that, since 
Mrs. Falcon complained only about the things they 
had done on their own initiative, it would appear 
that it might be better for them to follow her 
directions and to consult her before taking initia- 
tive. It was possible that she was the type of per- 
son who preferred to have her own ideas carried 
out rather than feel that others were thinking for 
her. The necessity of understanding people and 
adjusting one’s self was discussed at some length 
and John agreed that, not having been brought 
up in a family, he had not made the gradual 
adjustment to other people. The visitor also 
pointed out that Mrs. Falcon was a tense, nervous 
person who was undoubtedly more ill than she 
appeared or admitted to be (she is a Christian 
Scientist). John seemed quite touched by this and 
more sympathetic when the visitor told him that 
Mrs. Falcon admitted that she had been to a doctor 
a counle of months before and had been told to go 
to bed and be entirelv off her feet and that she had 
mentioned how much she appreciated John’s help- 
ine her with the work. 

As for Mrs. Falcon’s dogmatic, intolerant atti- 
tude toward other neople’s opinions, it develoned 
that this was manifested only in firm convictions 
and a difference in point of view. John was told 
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that he should appreciate the fact that he was 
living with a person who had definite ideas and 
was well informed; and there was really no reason 
why he should feel that she should agree with him 
any more than he should agree with her. When 
questioned as to Mrs. Falcon’s ideas on religion, 
he agreed that she had never discussed the subject 
or attempted to direct him toward her religion, but 
he was annoyed at one of her friends with whom 
he argued considerably. This offered an opening 
to the subject of ethics, and John expressed his 
preference for Mohammedanism to Christianity. 
When visitor said that she did not care whether 
he chose Mohammedanism or Christianity, but did 
wish that he would pick out a good code of ethics 
and live up to it, John remarked that he believed 
there was more practical direction and emphasis 
upon ethics in Christian Science than in other 
Protestant religions, but he had really given little 
thought to the subject. 


But John’s school work continues to slide. 
Even in journalism he has become indiffer- 
ent and careless and the other students are 
wondering why he should have a scholarship 
when he is not willing to put more into his 
work. With his grades going down his 
scholarship is in danger. The other boys 
say that John has boasted of his intention to 
become a “ master criminal.” 

He is also becoming more unpleasant at 
home. He stayed away all day Saturday, 
claiming that he had gone to a party, so had 
not done his laundry. Knowing that Mrs. 
Falcon disapproved of the washing’s being 
done on Sunday, he started to do it just the 
same and, when she told him not to, he 
defied her and went ahead. When paid for 
some work he had done, he used $1.50 im- 
mediately, renting bicycles, keeping none of 
it for his carfare. He had gone into Mrs. 
Falcon’s room again and had taken out some 
pictures that Mrs. Falcon’s son had drawn 
several years before and meant a great 
deal to her but would have no possible 
value to John. John called at the office by 
appointment : 

He was told that the visitor had had the same 
reaction from home and school and asked for his 
interpretation of his problem. He readily admitted 
that he had gone down in his school work and was 
dissatisfied at home. He thought this was due to 
his general unrest. He had never lived in one 
place or stayed at one experience for such a long 
period of time and it was “getting his goat.” He 
was ready to move and try almost anything to get 
out of the present situation. There was nothing 
seriously objectionable about his home and’ he was 
interested in going on in school—but he still had 
this urge to move. He guessed he was just the 
kind of person who couldn’t stand an unadventur- 
ous life. It was pointed out to John that, if this 
were true, it was unwise for the community to 


invest money in a program that worked toward 
building up stability at a time when there were 
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thousands who were seeking the opportunity of 
maintaining the stability that they had built during 
their life time. 

The visitor asked whether he knew of any people 
who had been successful in the sense of having 
achieved a reasonable degree of happiness through 
living on their wits and moving from one thing to 
another without having completed anything well. 
John did not and agreed that his urge to move and 
not attempt to adjust to his present life was a 
failing to be curbed. He assured the visitor that 
he would now get down to business and there was 
no question but what he could bring up his grades 
before the end of the semester. 

The visitor made it clear to John that bringing 
up his grades to a certain point was not the goal— 
but that he should want to work to capacity and 
to be dissatisfied himself if he did things in a care- 
less way that gave people the impression that he 
was a lazy person. John explained that one reason 
he had not been studying so hard was that his day 
was so filled with outside activities, connected with 
journalism and other things that his teacher had 
encouraged him to go into, that he had to do his 
studying in the evenings and the other fellows had 
made fun of him for always bringing his books 
home and being the “plodding student.” John 
was assured that he certainly had not built up any 
prestige through his past methods and that it was 
evident that he had lost considerable. At the 
visitor’s suggestion that perhaps he was afraid of 
being considered a “sissy,” he readily admitted 
that this was just it, and explained that he had 
gone out for track in an effort to combat this and 
had been so exhausted that he had not been able 
to study. He finally had to give it up. 

The necessity of gaining balance by entering into 
physical activities that he liked was discussed. He 
felt that he could excel in playing tennis and he 
was urged to follow this. He admitted that he 
was lazy in the matter of physical labor, but not 
in physical games—he played as hard as any one 
he knew. The visitor pointed out to John that 
his fear of appearing to be a “ sissy” was probably 
not as serious as he thought and that possibly the 
other boys would object less to his lack of physical 
vigor than to his smug sophistication (which is 
always antagonizing). He did not feel he was 
guilty of this. He realized that he probably had a 
broader reading knowledge but did not think he 
was smarter than the other fellows. and did not 
see how he could give this impression. He was 
told that the visitor strongly suspected that in his 
conversation with them he gave the impression 
of feeling smarter and of being more interested in 
what he knew than in what they had to offer. John 
agreed that maybe he did give these impressions 
hut certainly he had no such feeling behind them. 
The necessity of sincerity in a give-and-take rela- 
tionship was stressed, and the fact that it was 


doubtful whether, with his present habit of taking 
things which belonged to other people, he would be 
able to create the impression of sincerity. 

There is much more in this interview but 
the nature of the relationship between the 
worker and the boy is sufficiently illustrated. 
The worker, in interpreting what she had 
done, writes: 

Our desire to provide a stable, continuous, and 
as nearly normal life as possible for John is 
obvious. I have looked upon him from the begin- 
ning as a normal boy with no serious problems and 
with a higher intellectual capacity than his mental 
test would indicate. I have felt that his stealing 
and his alibi-ing were inevitable problems resulting 
from his past training and environment. 

John is definitely a materialist and I have felt 
that an idealistic approach would be futile. My 
efforts have been directed toward making him see 
that his behavior would necessarily jeopardize his 
future. 


This is not an ordinary problem of child 
placing: it is one of providing some sort of 
substitute for family life to a child who has 
never experienced the give-and-take, the 
competition, as well as the security and 
backing that one’s family provides. John’s 
case is typical of many that will be coming 
to family agencies as a result of the present 
economic depression—young people ejected, 
for one cause or another, from the normal 
family group and perhaps as rebellious and 
“ devil-may-care ” as John. Some can never 
perhaps attain a normal, natural family 
life—no matter what sort of home we pro- 
vide; their early backgrounds have cut their 
marks too deeply on their personalities. For 
a youngster of this sort the sympathetic 
understanding of a case worker—removed 
from the annoyances that would attend liv- 
ing under the same roof with him yet deeply 
aware of all he has missed—is necessary. 
Strengthening his ambition by thinking 
through with him and reasoning out the 
results of his attitudes may serve as a sub- 
stitute for what would have come spontane- 
ously in the atmosphere of a real family life. 





Editorial Note 


The Time to Plan is Now 


N June, 1929, the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America issued a pamphlet 
called “ The Time to Plan Is Now.”? Its 
1“The Time to Plan is Now” was prepared by 


the Industrial Problems Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family Social 


purpose was to suggest to family agencies 
the specific part they might play in develop- 
ing a program not only to meet but to pre- 
vent the effects of widespread unemploy- 
ment. At that time, before the actual begin- 
Work (now the Family Welfare Association of 


America), Dorothea de Schweinitz, Chairman, 
June 1, 1929, 
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ning of our present depression, the figures 
from family agencies showed an ominous 
increase in unemployment, varying, to be 
sure, in different cities but sufficient to indi- 
cate an unhealthy industrial situation. 
Although the pamphlet was widely dis- 
tributed it seems to have been given little 
attention until the crisis was actually upon 
us. Perhaps this inattention was due to our 
American—or is it human?—habit of firing 
only when we see the whites of the enemies’ 
eyes. Our processes of thought and action 
get under way only when the pressure of 
immediacy becomes too great to be ignored 
despite the fact that activity under pressure 
almost inevitably becomes palliative rather 
than preventive, opportunistic rather than 
planful. 

Unlike 1929 we are today in the midst of 
a crisis. Government relief is providing 
subsistence for the vast majority of those 
who are unemployed. For all their hasty 
building, governmental agencies are func- 
tioning with remarkable efficiency. For the 
most part, however, they are still thought 
of, at least by implication, as “ emergency ” 
organizations with the further implication 
that they are, so to speak, set up only for 
the duration of the emergency. Some states 
are already issuing orders in the direction of 
returning responsibility for relief to local 
communities. The emphasis in Washington 
is on work projects rather than on the con- 
tinuance of direct relief. Have we again 
reached a crisis in our thinking and planning 
for the alleviation of social distress? Are 
we seeing the whites of the enemies’ eyes as 
a signal for firing, or have we still time to 
plan a thoughtful, far-reaching campaign? 
What, if anything, is the specifie part for the 
family agency whose concerfi is not pri- 
marily the question of what will happen to 
itself with the changes in government re- 
sponsibility but—more important—what will 
happen to families already shattered by 
insecurity, if their present meager subsist- 
ence is jeopardized by a less co-ordinated 
recognition of their need, It is unlikely 
that increase in work relief and other work 
projects will do away with the need of direct 
relief to large numbers of individuals and 
families, if we may trust to our experience 
in other industrial depressions. The num- 
bers of those who have come to the end of 
their resources is greater than the numbers 
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for whom jobs are available because of im- 
provement in industrial conditions. What 
do family agencies envisage as a desirable 
method of providing for the material needs 
of individuals who are unemployed or other- 
wise unable to provide for themselves? Do 
we think it practicable or advisable or even 
possible that these needs.should be met from 
private sources, dependent upon the benevo- 
lence of a few, or have we established during 
these last few years a new philosophy, a new 
principle of governmental responsibility ? 

If we have a philosophy, if our efforts of 
the last few years have had more than an 
opportunistic basis, we can even before a 
fresh crisis is upon us begin building toward 
stabilized, adequate methods of expressing 
that philosophy. If we are agreed, as we 
seem to be, that government has a responsi- 
bility to furnish subsistence to its citizens 
either through work or its equivalent there 
would seem to be a specific task which we 
must attack while the battle is still being 
fought. The adequate assumption by gov- 
ernment of that part of the relief burden that 
is its legitimate responsibility cannot be ex- 
pected without the active participation of 
social workers not only as social workers but 
as citizens. 

Hopefully we see a beginning to put pub- 
lic relief agencies on something other than 
an emergency basis, integrating the emer- 
gency experience with local thinking as the 
beginning of a long-time, permanent pro- 
gram. A year ago Florida studied its vari- 
ous communities throughout the state and 
made definite plans for the continuance of 
governmental relief responsibilities.2 From 
a few other states we get reports of similar 
attempts to draw from the emergency relief 
experience principles, philosophy, and prac- 
tice that will contribute to an adequate future 
program. 

Somewhat less formal have been the 
efforts in one state where social workers 
from both public and private agencies, state 
and local, started a year or so ago an infor- 
mal committee. Up to the present they have 
been concerned mainly in finding out what 
is actually being done in the governmental 
agencies throughout the state. They are 


*See “A State Plans Social Welfare Recon- 
struction,” Emma O. Lundberg, Tue Fatty, 
April, 1934, page 38. 
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informing themselves not only as to actual 
practice in the various units, but are 
scrutinizing the statutes that determine and 
regulate governmental responsibility. Fol- 
lowing their study, which is still in process, 
they hope to be prepared to offer suggestions 
as to effective organization and administra- 
tion, to initiate legislation if that is necessary 
and desirable, and to work toward plans that 
will assure an effective state-wide program 
with the maximum flexibility consistent witt 
adequate standards. 

This illustration suggests that thoughtful 
planning for a social program is not depend- 
ent on formal commissions. There is con- 
siderable leeway for informal leadership— 
both lay and professional. The private 
family agency deeply concerned with the 
well being of families cannot afford, in the 
interest of those families, to delay its active 
participation in making our governmental 
relief programs increasingly effective. The 
time to plan and to act is now, or we shall 
be faced with a worse chaos than that of the 
last five years. 
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Master’s Degree in Social Work 


WINTER SEMESTER 
February 4, 1935 — June 12, 1935 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 25, 1935 — February 1, 1936 
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Address the Director 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 








Smith College 
School for Social Work 


I. The course leading to the Masters Degree. 
For college graduates without experience in 
social work, Three summer sessions of eight 
weeks and two sessions of nine months each 
of intensive practical-experience in both gen- 
eral and specialized social agencies. ‘ 

Il. College graduates with adequate experience in 
social work may enter Course I at the begin- 
ning of the third session. 

III. An advanced course under the direction of 
Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds limited to twenty- 
five graduates of schools of social work with 
adequate experience. This course is designed 
for supervisors and teachers of case work and 
includes seminar courses of eight weeks in 
two successive summer sessions and supervised 
teaching experience during the winter session. 
Agencies which may co-operate with the School 
may nominate salaried members of their staff 
giving them leave of absence for the summer 
sessions. : . ' 

IV. A summer session of eight weeks for experi- 

social workers. is course in i 
does not lead to the degree, but successful 
completion of this course may be substituted 
for the third session of the regular course by 
those otherwise qualified. 

V. A Seminar of two weeks in the application of 
mental hygiene to present day problems in 
case work with families, led by Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. — Alpern, limited to 
twenty-five selected applicants. 
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Address THE DIRECTOR 
Cotiece Hart 8 NortHampton, Mass. 














The New York School of 
Social Work 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1935-36 


Joint Fellowships 

A limited number of fellowships leading 
to the diploma of the School will be offered 
to well qualified college graduates, both 
men and women, under thirty-five years 
of age. These fellowships prepare students 
for the family field. 

A fellowship will be offered to a well 
qualified college man under thirty-five 
years of age. This fellowship provides 
special training in case work with 

less men and boys. 


Foreign 
Two maintenance fellowships for foreign 
students. 


Application material for all fellowships must 
be on file by March 1, 1935. For application 
blanks and further information write the 
Registrar. 


122 East 22np STREET 
New York 
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